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Is the High School Shorthand Graduate Prepared 


for a Position? 


By Stephen Dwan, Director Commercial Dept., Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. 


| ‘ne following article was submitted in answer to question No. 390, 
was received too late for use in that connection. On 


Mark" Department of the June issue, but 


account of its interest and helpfulness to those engaged in 


herewith as a special articie.—Xditor.] 


66 HAT 


from the high school 


percentage of graduates 
short- 
hand department are able to go direct to 
office positions ?” 

[ am taking the question literally, con- 
sidering only the grad- 
uates of the shorthand 
If | were 
refer- 


department. 
to answer with 
ence to our school only, 
1 should say one hun- 
dred per cent; and I 
have no reason to be- 
lieve that this is a high- 
er percentage than that 
obtaining in any other 
school 


high having 


a two-year shorthand 
course, or in any other 
high-grade school. 

We devote forty-five 
minutes a day to reci- 
tation work in short- 
hand, and provide forty-five minutes a 
day for typewriting practice for four 
semesters. The student is expected to 
prepare his.shorthand lesson outside of 
class. This time of preparation will av- 
erage from an hour to an hour and a half 
a day, depending upon the student. This 
will make satisfactory stenographers out 
of students of average ability in four 
semesters. 





STEPHEN DWAN 


discussed in the “Question 


high school work, it is presented 

If the regular time provided for the 
students is not sufficient to enable them 
to do satisfactory work, they are required 
to put in enough additional time to be- 
come proficient. Sometimes a student is 
required to repeat the 
work of a_ semester. 
Two units of credit are 
for the four 
work = in 


given 
semesters’ 

and 
Students who 


shorthand type- 
writing. 
complete the work in 
less than the 
time are given the full 
credit ; 


regular 


two units of 
that is, 
work and not 


we give credit 
for for 
time. Some of those 
who have finished the 
work in two semesters 
have been among our 
very best graduates. 
During the first semester we aim to 
complete the text-book and in addition 
to review all the principles thoroughly. 
This review covers not only the text, but 
also the lesson plates in the Gregg IW riter 
and the letters in the “Principle Series” 
Practice.” It takes 
weeks to com- 


of “Gregg Speed 
from twelve to sixteen 
plete the Manual. The students begin 


transcribing work in the second semester. 
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Throughout the shorthand course, em- 
phasis is placed upon the necessity of fol- 
lowing the principles absolutely and upon 
the advantage of accurate outlines. The 
blackboard is used freely for illustrative 
purposes. We sometimes dictate an ex- 
ercise and then immediately collect the 
notes, handing them out again several 
days later for the students to read back. 
In the latter part of the course we occa- 
sionally have students make a transcript 
from another student’s notes. All this 
helps to keep the student from becoming 
careless. 

All shorthand students are required to 
take Commercial English. Aside’ from 
the work done in correspondence, spell- 
ing and word study in the Commercial 
English classes, we give a great deal of 
attention to vocabulary-building in the 
shorthand classes. It is frequently the 
case that the failure of stenographers is 
due, not so much to their lack of tech- 
nical training in shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, as to their lack of general informa- 
tion. The work in English, history, 
mathematics, science, and all the other 
academic work that our students take, 
helps greatly toward their success. 

Practically all of our students have 
been able to secure positions immediately 


upon graduation. None wait long for 


employment. They do not accept posi- 
tions paying less than $10.00 a week, and 
most. of them receive from $50.00 to 
$65.00 a month, a few getting as high as 
$75.00 a month in their first position, 
Several of our students have received 
$100.00 a month within two years after 
they were graduated. Such promotions 
would not be possible to poorly-prepared 
stenographers. Some firms have seven 
or eight of our former graduates in 
their employ, and some of them have 
waited three or four weeks in order to 
secure our students. That is no better 
than can be done anywhere. 
state the facts here to support my con- 
tention at the beginning: that one hun- 
dred per cent of the graduates of the 


I merely 


high school shorthand departments are 
prepared to fill office positions without 
further comunercial 
school. 
we do not graduate them. 

In the past, commercial departments in 
high schools have had a good deal to con- 
tend with, but conditions have changed 
greatly in recent years, and even more 
favorable opportunities will be presented 
for good work in the future. There is 
really no reason why the commercial 
course in the high school cannot be 
adapted to the needs of all classes en- 
titled to attend high school. 


attendance at a 
Unless they can do good work 





Enthusiasm and Achievement 


OTHING great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm.—Emerson. 


Ss 2s 


“Enthusiasm has covered the earth 
with its accomplishments. Enthusias- 
tic Republics have vanquished dried-up 
Empires. Enthusiasm needs only di- 
rection to turn it into success. Keep 
at it. It isn’t what you can do in a 


minute, but what you can do in a day 
—a month—a year—that counts.” 
* * * 

The enthusiasm of the teacher helps 
the student, and the enthusiasm of the 
student helps the teacher. At the con- 
vention you will lay in a stock of enthu- 
siasm on which you and your pupils may 
draw recklessly for a whole year with- 
out exhausting the supply. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Program of the 
Fifth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Association 
Chicago, August 1-5, 1910 





Monday, August 1 


i ST cs elie cashew oaks elben:b at suede Joun R. Greco 
RESPONSE. 
PRESIDENT'’S ADDRESS....... ‘a aeane RAYMOND P. Ket_tey, New York 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. ° 


Wat Use I MAKE oF THE BLACKBOARD: 
(a) In the Theory Department. 
(b) In the Advanced Department. 
2:30 Pp. m. TIME-SAVING Metuops OF CoRRECTING PAPERS. 
TRAINING TO MAKE STENOGRAPHERS COMPREHEND PLAIN 
PE kh cnedsacaeekd Cart C. Marsu arr, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Question Lox, 
8:00 p.m. INFORMAL RECEPTION AT GREGG SCHOOL. 


Tuesday, August 2 
9:00 a.m. The Datty ProGram: How ARRANGED TO SECURE THE Best Pos- 
SIBLE ReEsuLts IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
DicraATION Work: 


(a) Methods of handling. (c) Amount transcribed. 
(b) Classification of students. (d) How corrected. 

Tue TRAINING OF Mr. Swem AND Miss TARR FOR THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL SHORTHAND SPEED CONTEST...... Joun R. Greae 


Some new theories of speed development tested and proved sound 
under trying conditions. These theories are so important as to be 
likely to revolutionize advanced shorthand teaching. 

A full explanation by Mr. Gregg, with practical illustrations and 
demonstrations by Mr. Swem and Miss Tarr. 

EXAMINATIONS AND Tests: \WHEN AND How GIVEN. 
Question Box. 


Wednesday, August 3 
9:00 a. m. “My Favorite Lesson.” 

SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP: 
(a) When to begin, and how much. 
(b) Methods of creating interest and securing sufficient practice. 
(c) How the work is conducted: blackboard or notebooks—or 

both ? 
Rounp Tasie Discussion, led by Mr, Fred Berkman. 
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Tue Orictn, History, AND DEVELOPMENT OF SHORTHAND 
(with blackboard illustrations) .................. E. N. MIner, 
Editor of the Phonographic World & Commercial School Re- 
view, New York. 
Question Box. 
High School Session 


Division or Work: 
(a) Principles ‘iat year course 
Length of Time , 


(b) Review z 
for each in ( 


] 
2 year “ 
3 


(c) Advanced Work ) 3 year “ 
New Marrer: . 

(a) When introduced? (c) Source of material. 

(b) Method used. (d) How much? 


RELATION OF SHORTHAND TO OTHER 
Hicgu Scnoor BRancues, 

STUDENT ABSENCES: WHEN AND 
Hlow ro MAke Up Work, 

Wuat Suact We Do with THE Strvu- 
DENts Wuo Have FaiLep IN 
Every Orner DEPARTMENT AND 
Drirr In TO Us As A Last Re- 
SORT ? 

Tue Prostem or Tests AND EXAM- 
INATIONS: 
(a) Character. (c) Length. 
(b) Frequency. (d) Importance. 

THINGS IN COMMON LDETWEEN THE 
CoMMERCIAL Hicgu SciuooL AND 
THE Private COMMERCIAL 





aa i ac anti erie eat eae 

H. C. SprttMaAn, Milwaukee 

LENGTH OF THE Tligu Scnoor 
COURSE. 





: : or TEACHERS’ MEDAL 
How Can THE Hicu Scioor Teacu- Sicetn Gave ne 


ER Wuo Has CLasses IN Com- 
MERCE, SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING, TEACH Toucu Typr- 


WRITING EFFECTIVELY? 
Does THE SHORTHAND CourRSE IN THE Hicu Scuoor Fir tHe Sru- 

DENT FOR THE OFFICE? 
THE PsyYCHOLOGICAL SIDE OF TEACHING SHORTHAND .............. 
WituiAM A. Hap ey, Chicago. 


Thursday, August 4 
TEACHERS’ BLACKBOARD CONTEST FOR GREGG MEDAL. 
A medal contest for teachers will be held on the following basis: 
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1. Placing on board the salient points or illustrations of a 
lesson selected by the judges. 

2. Writing on board from dictation (this is for style, not 
speed). 

3. Five-minute lesson or illustrations on Shorthand Pen- 
manship. 

The work will be graded on accuracy of form (size, proportion, 
etc.), artistic quality, ease of execution, correctness, neatness, and 
effectiveness of arrangement. 

Entries must be made on the first day of the convention. Those 
who take part in this contest must be actually engaged in teaching, 
or have been engaged in teaching within six months of the time of 
the convention. 

TYPEWRITING: 

(a) The importance of the right beginning in typewriting. 

(b) The finishing 
touches — what 
the student 
ready to take a 
position ought 
to know. 

(c) The psycholog- 
ical side of . 


2+ 


teaching type- Ransns SHoRtinn SPEED 
*,* rer 
writing. 
(d) Demon - 


strations. 


Friday, August 5 


9:00 a. m. SHORTHAND ‘SPEED COoN- 
TEST FOR GREGG TROPITY. 
THe Most TActTFUL AND 
EFFectTIve Way OF CRITI- 
CISING AND CORRECTING 
THE STUDENT’S WorK. 
TIME-SAVING METHODS OF 
CoRRECTING PAPERS. 
THe Past YEAR—AND 
NeExtT....JoHN R. GREGG 





Reporters’ Session 


SPEED TROPHY 


2:30 p. m. ReportinG ExpepIENts. 
TRAINING FOR SPEED. 
OPpporRTUNITIES IN THE REPORTING FIELD. 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 
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Conclusion 


3USINESS MEETING. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


SELECTION OF NEXT PLACE or MEETING. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS OF CONTESTS. 


Teachers’ Certificates 
An examination for the Gregg Teachers’ Certificate will be held some after- 
noon or evening, so as not to interfere with the regular program. 


Announcement 


Particulars about room and board, and any other information desired, will be 
furnished by the Secretary, Miss Kitty Dixon, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Rules Governing the Shorthand Speed Contest for the 
Gregg Trophy 


1. The contest for the Gregg Trophy 
will be open to writers of Gregg Short- 
hand who have had not more than ten 
years’ study and practice in Gregg Short- 
hand. 

2. There will be six 5-minute dicta- 
tions, given as nearly as possible at the 
following speeds—140, 160, 180, 200, 
210, and 220; and, if desired, one at a 
higher rate of speed. The matter to be 
dictated will consist of an article, ad- 
dress, editorial, or judge's 
charge. 


sermon, 


3. The matter to be dictated will be 
carefully selected, and, as far as possi- 
ble, will be free from proper names and 
technical expressions. A brief statement 
of the subject matter, together with any 
proper names or technical expressions, 
will be given previous to each reading. 
There will be a brief interval for rest 
between dictations. 


4. At the close of the dictations each 
contestant will be allowed not more than 
thirty minutes to examine his notes and 
select those he wishes to transcribe. The 
contestant may transcribe two of the dic- 
tations, if he so desires, in which event 


the Committee will grade the contestant 
on the better record of the two. The 
awards will, be made to the contestants 
having the highest aggregate number of 
words correct after deductions have been 
made for errors. No transcript contain- 
ing more than ten per cent of errors will 
be considered in the competition for the 
Trophy. 

5. In computing results the Commit- 
tee will deduct one word from the gross 
number of words dictated in each test 
for each error. In the transcript each 
word added to, omitted from, or changed 
from the original will be counted as an 
error. No deduction will be made for 
changes in punctuation where the mean- 
ing is not altered. 


6. Three hours will be allowed for 
transcription. 


7. Each contestant may transcribe 
his notes in any way he chooses, but the 
Committee prefers typewritten  tran- 
scripts, and typewriting machines will be 
furnished to all desiring them. Com- 
petitors will transcribe in a room to 
which only contestants, members of the 
Contest Committee, and the typewriter 
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operators shall be admitted. The type- 
writer operator must be some one who 
was not present in the room while the 
dictation was being given. No one will 
be permitted to communicate with a con- 
testant while the transcripts are being 
made. 


8. Transcripts will be corrected by 
the Committee in such a manner as to, 
make it impossible for them to know 
whose work is being examined until the 
entire labor of correction has been com- 
pleted. 


9. The notes and transcripts of all 
contestants making less than ten per 
cent of errors will be held by, and sub- 
ject to, the orders of the Committee. 


10. All transcripts rejected by reason 
of too great a percentage of errors will, 
upon request, be returned to the writers, 
together with the notes, and no mention 
of such work will be made in the re- 
port, neither will any information con- 
cerning same be given out by the Com- 
mittee. 

11. 
to make any change in the above rules 
If any change 


The Committee reserves the right 


that is deemed necessary. 
is made, due notice will be given to each 
of the contestants. 

Those intending to compete in the con- 
test for the Gregg Trophy should notify 
at their earliest convenience Miss Kitty 
Dixon, Secretary of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





An “Evercirculator” Suggestion 


W* have received a very earnest ap- 
peal from Mr. John Balaam, 
Bradford, England, to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of correspondence among teachers 
in different parts of the country, by 
means of what is known as the “Evercir- 
culator.” He writes as follows: 

“Many years ago I was a member of 
three ‘Evercirculators,” and that 
Gregg Shorthand is spreading so rapidly 
in this country and that a strong union 


now 


among teachers is of paramount impor- 
tance, I beg to draw the attention of all 
concerned to the immense benefits which 
will inevitably accrue from its establish- 
ment. 
the ‘Evercirculator’ in its entirety, per- 
haps a brief explanation will not be out 


To any one not conversant with 


of place. 

“It consists of a goodly quantity of 
manuscript paper enclosed in a suitable 
cover and divided into various heads, 
such as ‘Essay,’ ‘Correction of Outlines,’ 
‘Teaching Hints,’ ‘Notes on Speed Prac- 
tice,’ ‘Selected or Original Poetry,’ etc., 


etc., according to the wishes of the mem- 
The postal address of each mem- 
ber is inserted the and the 
modus operandi is as follows: 


bers. 
on cover, 

“No. 1, after inserting his contribution, 
passes the budget on to No. 2, 


tains it four or five days for reading 


who re- 


practice, when, adding his quota to that 
of No. 1, he passes it on to No. 3. So 
the makes its round, 
eventually returning to No. 1 (the con- 


‘Evercirculator’ 


ductor ). 

“A charge of 1/3 (approximately thir- 
ty cents) per member is 
made to cover expenses, which is merely 


quarter per 
nominal when one considers the benefits 
to be derived from it. 

“As I am willing to take up the matter 
seriously, if any one desirous of joining 
will kindly forward me his postal ad- 
dress and the amount above specified, | 
will gladly communicate with him and 
furnish any further particulars that may 


be necessary.” 











oI hare a heright 





contribute to 
“discoveries” 


to 


invited 


Readers this 
short-cuts, “better ways,” that 
whose suggestions are accepted will be entitled 


are 


ldea? = 


“now and then” department any expedients, 
they have found useful in their work. Those 
to a six-months’ extension on subscription. 





W" are greatly pleased to resume 
this month the department of 
“right Ideas,” which has been sus- 


pended since the December issue for lack 
of good material. A golden handful of 
“better ways” is here presented, with 
the hope that other readers wi!l send 
along their the 
months’ subscription that rewards every 


mites and earn SiX- 


published suggestion. 


Another Way to Handle Carbon Paper 


I notice, in the “Bright Idea” depart- 


ment for December, an article entitled 
“llow to Handle Carbon Paper.” 
When preparing 
the 


| have 
a better way than that. 
the carbon and paper to put into 
machine, I arrange the carbon sheets se 
that they come about an inch below the 
Then, 


hold the 


top edge of the writing paper. 
when the work is removed, | 

typewritten sheets firmly together at tne 
top with the thumb and forefinger of 
my left hand, take hold of the carbon 
sheets tightly at the bottom with my 
right hand, and pull. In this way all 
the typewritten sheets are kept straight, 
and likewise the Never hold 
up and shake out, as this wrinkles the 


carbon. 


carbon by dropping—or, rather, lighting. 
Always keep the carbon face downward 
in a paper box lid with one upright end 
cut off, and a scallop about the size of 


a dollar cut in halves cut out of the 


bottom of the lid at the end, so as to 
enable you to catch hold of the carbon 
sheets with the thumb and forefinger. 
S. P. Richmond, Charleston, WW. Va. 


How to Clean a Typewriter 
After many years’ experience in steno- 
graphic work, I feel that I know how 


to keep a typewriter in good condition 


so far as cleanliness is concerned. | 


have seen many keyboards that actually 
called for the attentions of a scrub wo- 
man, they were so filthy. 

The first thing to do is to get ten cents’ 
worth of wood alcohol at the wholesaie 
drug house—this for economy. Once a 
week wet a woolen cloth with the alcohol 
and clean the platen with a vigorous rub. 
When this has been done properly it 
will have a dull finish, which proves it 
is again in its original condition; now 
the paper will “feed true.” 

To clean the type (Visible) use your 
typewriting brush dipped in the alcohol, 
first placing a blotter under the type to 
protect the enamel parts of your ma- 
chine, on which alcohol has a fatal ef- 
fect. Use your machine cloth to dry 
before the alcohol evaporates, which :t 
does very quickly. Now, push the type- 
bars, half a dozen at a time, until all 
have struck against the machine, and 
with your long varnish brush, on which 


have been placed a few drops of alcohol, 
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clean the mechanism inside. Use noth- 
ing but “3-in-1” oil to lubricate. To 
bring your machine to a high polish, use 
“3-in-1’’ with a woolen cloth. 

If you follow out these suggestions you 
will be doing something that 90% of the 
operators never dream of doing; some- 
thing, in fact, that most of them have 
never even heard of. As a result, your 

machine will stamp you as a person who 
is strictly up to the minute, your repair 
bill will dwindle to practically nothing, 
and the work you turn out will reflect 
credit, not only on you, but also on the 
house by which you are employed.—- 

James I. Leary, Providence, R. 1. 
To Read a Stencil 
In mimeographing, it is often desirable 
to check the matter closely before the 
copies are run off from the stencil. To 
facilitate such checking, | follow the plan 
of putting a sheet of carbon paper and 
one of some thin paper under the sili 
_cloth when cutting the stencil. In this 
way a carbon copy of the stencil is se- 
cured, which may be placed in the files 
when it is not desired to have the sten- 
cils printed immediately, and which is 
much more easily read than the impres- 
sion upon the wax paper. If the silk 
sheet is not used, the carbon should be 
placed next to the tissue sheet found di- 
rectly under the was sheet.—FE. S. Bolen, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Envelope Below the Letter 

In writing letters for which I have to 
address envelopes, I find it more conven- 
ient to address the envelope first and place 
the letter on top of it. After the letter 
has been signed and folded, the envelope 
in which it is to be inserted is conven- 
iently at hand. This is especially satis- 
factory where one has a number of cir- 
cular letters to write, as it precludes the 
possibility of getting the letters in the 


M. Little, 


wrong envelopes.—Bessie 
Helena, Mont. 
Reserve Addressed Envelopes 

The company for which I work has 
nany agents to whom letters are written 
nearly every day. To save time during 
the rush, when there are many letters to 
be written, I keep in one of the drawers 
of my desk a number of envelopes for 
cach agent, replenishing the supply at 
odd moments during the day when there 
is no pressing work on hand. 

The envelopes for each concern are 
held together by rubber bands, and these 
bunches are arranged alphabetically. A 
piece of cardboard bearing the name of 
the agent and the territory which is cov- 
ered by him, is placed before each set 
as an index.—Carita L. Cutler, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

A “Bright Eye”-Dea 

In copying from a book, the matter 
that is to be transcribed is usually placed 
on the left-hand side of the scrivener—— 
a position due to the one-sided sitting 
posture required to use the right arm 
to advantage. The result is that an ab- 
normal strain on the left eye is produced. 
As proof of this fact, close the left eye, 
and frequently you will find that the 
nose obstructs the vision of the right 
eye on the page that is to be copied, 
and that the left eye has been doing 
practically all the reading. Moral: Oc- 
casionally alter the position of the book 
in order to favor “the only pair of eyes 
you will ever have.” Typists suffering 
from eye fatigue, take notice !—Clarence 
i. Brown, Providence, R. I. 

Shorthand Practice for the Teacher 

The teacher of shorthand is usually 
so busy that she does not find time to do 
much in the way of increasing her speed 
or even maintaining it at a fairly respect- 
able rate. To remedy this as much as 
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possible, I make it a point to do some 
writing every day while conducting reci- 
tations. 

As soon as the pupils finish the Man- 
ual, I set apart one period of the day 
purely for the purpose of writing and 
reading back notes. The readings are 
mainly from standard authors, such as 
Dickens, Irving, Hawthorne, and others. 
We have just finished Dickens’ “Christ- 
mas Carol.” I first read the matter 
rather slowly, writing it on paper as I 
do so. The pupils then read from their 
notes, and I write on the board as they 
read. They then read from the board, 
thus comparing their notes with mine and 
seeing where they can improve their out- 
lines. The pupils now have the correct 
outlines before them on the board, and 
will get many ideas on phrasing and con- 
struction of outlines which might other- 
wise escape them. I then read the mat- 
ter to them once more, writing as I do 
so, so that the correct outlines may take 
root in their minds. 

I do all such practice on a typewriter 
tablet ruled down the middle, so that I 
can follow with my left hand the mat- 
ter from which I read. As the tablet 
lies flat on the desk, it is much more 
convenient for such work than an or- 
dinary notebook would be. 

While a teacher cannot work up much 
speed in this way, she can at least keep 
up her practice and avoid growing 
“rusty” in the execution of forms.—Mrs. 
J. P. Peterson, Humboldt, Ia. 

As Regards Erasing 

Operators using visible typewriters 
often find it difficult to make a good 
correction near the end of the page, as the 
paper will not “stay put” quite as well as 
on the platen of so-called “blind” ma- 
chines, where the paper winds around 


the cylinder. This is the way I handle 


the difficulty: I run the page to be cor- 
rected about half-way through, behind it 
insert another sheet of paper, and then 
run the page to be corrected down to the 


line that needs altering. The pa- 
per which is placed behind the sheet 
to be corrected will act as an 


extension and serve to keep the first 
sheet “put.” This is particularly useful 
where the page to be corrected is of thin 
paper. 

When putting thin paper into the type- 
writer it is always well to use a backing 
sheet of heavier paper, as the heavier 
paper protects the light sheet from 
wrinkling at the top.—Geo. F. Niklaus, 
Chicago. 

To Develop an Even Touch 

When my touch in typewriting be- 
comes uneven, I find it a good plan to 
practice a little on matter of a difficult 
nature—something that forces concentra- 
tron. The best kind of material I have 
been able to find for that purpose is 
something written in a foreign language 
—preferably a language with which I 
An old Latin reader 
The patent medicine 


am not familiar. 
is just the thing. 
and perfume circulars that are printed 
in parallel columns in half a dozen dif- 
ferent languages are always obtainable 
and furnish excellent material for this 
sort of practice—Melvin C. Horsey, 
Crisfield, Md. 
A Handy Reflector 

Where a typewriter operator works 
facing a window, she cannot easily read 
the scale on her machine or get sufficient 
light on her work. One clever typist pins 
a sheet of white paper to her dress and 
finds it an efficient reflector—System. 





“ 
Why be lonesome? Come to the con- 


vention and get acquainted. 
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Some of the Notes that Won the Miner Medal 


W* are confident that our readers 
will be greatly interested in the 
accompanying reproduction of a page of 
the notes taken by Mr. Fred H. Gurtler 
in the Fifth International Shorthand Con- 
test, in \Washington, on March 26. We 
are indebted for this specimen to the 
courtesy of Dr. E. H. Eldridge, the 
chairman of the Contest Committee, all 
papers in the contest having been re- 
turned to the custody of the Committee. 

A close the notes, 
which were written at the rate of 180 
words a minute, shows a remarkable ad- 


examination of 


herence to principle, as well as a pre- 
cision of outline that is rather unusual 
in shorthand taken at high speed and un- 
der such exceptional circumstances as a 
contest introduces. At the very begin- 
ning of his shorthand practice, Mr. Gurt- 
ler formed the good habit of forcing his 
notes to conform absolutely to theory 
and to observe the laws of proportion, 
even when written under pressure. And 
it is because he persistently held his ordi- 
nary writing up to this standard of ac- 
curacy that his notes did not “go all to 
pieces” when the great 
strain that a public contest imposes. Was 
The result 


subjected to 


the discipline worth while? 
“speaks for itself’! 

The brief comment which Mr. Gurtler 
jotted down on the page when sending 


it in is interesting : 


I don’t suppose that an apology for these notes 
is in order, but these “wild” outlines certainly 
show conclusively what a difference there is be- 
tween writing in a public contest and having 
matter dictated to you in privacy in the presence 
of friends. Competition and responsibility can be 
nerve-racking as well as stimulating. 


Key to Mr. Gurtler’s Notes 


Suppose a wife and child are going abroad, 
and the husband and father prays for a favor- 
able wind. The wife and child of another man 
are sailing in the opposite direction, and that 
man prays for a favorable wind. How can God 
answer both prayers? 

Again, one may say: 
I prayed, and my child became well.” 


“My child was ill and 
Another 


man says: “My child was ill and I prayed, 
and my child did not become well.” 
You may have heard of the man testing 


following way: There were fifty 
hospital, in two wards of twenty- 


prayer in the 
patients in a 


five each. For one ward he prayed; for the 
other ward he did not pray; then awaited the 
result. 


Still another may say: “God is infinite, eter- 
nal, and unchangeable; how can He be affected 
by my requests? How can my prayers have any 
influence upon Him?” The trouble in all such 
cases as these is the vicious assumption under- 
lying the popular conception; namely, that suc- 


cess in prayer is attaining what we want in 


petition. Our idea of prayer surely cannot be 
entirely what it should be if we believe it is 
begging God to satisfy our wishes. It wouid 


not be best to have all our wishes granted. 
What kind of a home would you have if all the 
wishes of the children were granted? What 
absence of order and consistency, to say noth- 
ing of other and worse troubles, there would be. 
Likewise would it be in our bigger home, where 
God is Father, if all His children’s wishes were 


granted. God has a purpose for our lives and 
for this earth, and prayer is the endeavor to 
learn that purpose and to put our lives in har- 


mony with it. The grand purpose of God can- 
not be changed. Our prayers can have no in- 
fluence upon the purpose of God; but they must 


influence the action of God. His great plan 
cannot be carried out through us unless we be 


of praying itself 
Him the 


willing to be used. The act 
shows Him our willingness, and gives 
opportunity to work out His purpose. 
From this very fact we see one of the great 
evils arising from the absence of prayer. 









moment before it was disconnected.” 





**t_TALF the giant’s strength is in the conviction that he is a giant. 

strength of a muscle is enhanced a hundred fold by the will power. 
The same muscle, when removed from the giant’s arm, when divorced from 
the force of the mighty will, can sustain but a fraction of the weight it did a 
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A Specimen of Mr. Gurtler’s Contest Notes 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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The Shorthand Club of New York 


HE step taken by New York ste- 
nographers in organizing a club 
having as its object the development of 
greater individual proficiency, is one that 
is likely to be duplicated by ambitious 
shorthand writers in many other cities. 
The following quotations from a letter 
received recently from Mr. Henry A. 
Engels, the energetic and capable secre- 
tary of the organization, will convey 
some idea of the excellent work that is 
being accomplished: 

The Shorthand Club has just passed the first 
year of its existence, and although still an “in- 
fant” organization, it is hoped that eventually a 
goodly number of stenographers in this Greater 
City will become members. The Club had its in- 
ception in January, 1909, in the minds of some 
eight or ten stenographers who had been meeting 
at their respective homes for the purpose of as- 
sisting one another in the attainment of the high 
speeds so essential in court and other rapid 
work, and of preparing themselves generally for 
the high-class civil service examinations held in 
New York from time to time. As the number 
increased, it was decided to engage regular club 
quarters for one evening a week, and now a 
sufficient number have enrolled to enable the 
holding of speed sessions three evenings weekly, 
both in the Borough of Manhattan and the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn. 

The Manhattan Headquarters are located at 
67 West 125th St., and sessions are held here on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings, from 
7:30 to 10:00. The Brooklyn quarters are at 357 
Ninth St., where sessions are held every Mon- 


day, Wednesday, and Friday evenings at the 
same hour. We expect soon to establish a 


branch in the Borough of The Bronx, and it is 
hoped that branches may eventually be opened 
in the distant boroughs of Richmond and 
Queens, all under the supervision of the Man- 
hattan branch; thus, we hope finally to be rep- 
resented in all five boroughs of Greater New 
York. 

Regular monthly business meetings are held at 
the Manhattan headquarters, at which matters 


of interest and benefit to the Club are discussed, 
members elected, the reports of committees 
heard, etc. We have membership, house, social 
and shorthand committees, the duties of which 
doubtless require no explanation. We conduct 
moot-courts and mock-trials, many of our mem- 
bers holding positions in law offices, as well as 
in the local courts; we also have debates, and at 
times addresses are made by prominent court 
reporters, 

There are no restrictions whatever as to sys- 
tem; any stenographer who can write, say, 125 
words a minute, is eligible. Our membership at 
present consists of some seventy stenographers, 
whose experience ranges from five to fifteen 
years, with salaries all the way from twelve 
hundred to two thousand dollars per annum. All 
are ambitious for further advancement and will- 
ing to “dig” in qualifying for it. 

Any stenographer who wishes to find 
out for himself whether the work of the 
Club would meet his personal needs is 
cordially invited to attend any of the 
speed sessions. The dues are very mod- 
erate, considering the benefits to be de- 


rived from membership: 50c a month, 
with 50c additional for attendance at five 
or more speed sessions—practically $1.00 
monthly. There is also an initiation fee 
of $1.00, payable on application. 

Several readers of this magazine, to 
our knowledge, are already enrolled as 
members, and we sincerely hope that 
others living in the vicinity of New York 
City and ambitious to become “top- 
notchers” in the profession will avail 
themselves of this splendid opportunity 
for self-improvement. Any further in- 
formation desired can be secured from 
address is 313 


the whose 


Broadway. 


secretary, 





Education 


THINK it absolutely cruel to give 
young men or women who must de- 
pend on their own exertions for a living, 
a classical education, pure and simple. 
The purpose of education is to fit its re- 
cipient for life, to train the youth for his 
work, and generally to make him ade- 


for Life 


quate to any probable emergency. Edu- 
cation which does not include training in 
the art of procuring the means of living 
does not fit its subject for life. It is not 
education, but misguidance, whether for 
man or woman, rich or poor.—Leland 


Stanford. 











Hints avd Helps 


Sor the 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


department sh 


Student 


to whom all communications for this 


ould be addressed, 
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Chats on Shorthand Style—Il 


| ‘ last month’s “chat” we discussed 
the importance of correct slant to 
good style, comparing notes that inclined 
too far forward, and thus spread over 
too much space, with notes that went to 
the other extreme and that, by taking on 
a vertical or backhand character, gained 
compactness—of very doubtful value— 
but in doing so sacrificed speed and fa- 


cility. Then we compared both of these 
styles with the ideal slant, the right and 
proper slant that distinguishes easy, 


rapid, practical writing, whether long- 
hand or shorthand. 


artistic execution—swing. By swing we 
mean to express that indescribable flu- 
ency of movement, that smooth, easy, 
effortless way of joining characters and 
of proceeding from the end of one out- 
line to the beginning of the next without 
perceptible pause or loss of time, that 
is one of the chief charms of good short- 
hand. You see excellent swing some- 
times in the writing of a mere beginner 
whose longhand training, perhaps, has 
been unusually good, and whenever you 
see it you know for a certainty that that 
student is supplied with a natural foun- 


Illustration No. I 


FR ue we 
Pre tae mo o 


wu yr hfs 


ze re F4SS 


ForMs ILLUSTRATING IRREGULARITY AND UNIFORMITY OF SLANT 


There is a further point to be made 
anent this matter of slant, and that is 
that it should be uniform throughout. 
We frequently receive specimens for 
criticism that are written in half a dozen 
different slants. The T’s and D’s, for 
instance, will have an excessive forward 
slope, the oblique curves will be practi- 
cally backhand strokes, Ch and J will be 
almost perfectly vertical, with the other 
characters struck at various angles in be- 
tween. In the same word, even, there is 
often striking variation of slant between 
the component characters, and this is es- 
pecially true of words where S is joined 
to another curve. Study carefully the 
illustrations in the accompanying cut, 
and then examine your own notes crit- 
ically for violations of slant uniformity. 

This matter of slant leads us naturally 
to another characteristic of expert short- 
hand that ‘s of supreme importance to 


dation on which he can, if he so wills, 
and other things being equal, build up a 
splendid speed and a highly artistic style 
of writing. More often, of course, you 
do not see it in the notes of a beginner 
—but that does not signify, by any 
means, that the case is hopeless, because 
swing can be developed. All that is 
needed for its development is a true un- 
derstanding of some of the basic prin- 
ciples of execution, supplemented by reg- 
ular and persistent practice from good 
models. 

In the body of an outline, the swing is 
a matter of the slant and joining of the 
component strokes. In the first line of 
illustrations in cut No. 2, there is no 
swing; the execution is heavy, labored, 
slow, ungraceful; the forms look drawn 
rather than written. But in the second 
line we have swing; the words have been 
written with a light, swift touch, and as 
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a result they are graceful and fluent ; this 
is writing, not drawing. Notice the join- 
ing of that L in the word “valley”—see 


principle of accuracy of proportion is 
elementary, fundamental; you will find 
it amply illustrated on every page of en- 


Illustration No. II 
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Forms ILLUSTRATING HEAVINESS AND FLUENCY OF MOVEMENT 


how easily it swings downward after 
leaving the circle. 

At the end of a word, the swing is 
largely a matter of getting away quickly 
from the outline ; that “get-away stroke,” 
about which some of you have heard 
your teachers lecture and argue and dem- 
onstrate, comes in here. The pen should 
not linger caressingly over the last char- 
acter, as though loath to leave; if it does 
that, the last stroke will be thick and 
heavy, and as likely as not there will be 
a tell-tale black dot at the end to bear 
witness to the deliberation of the part- 
ing! Fling the last stroke from your pen 
with a quick, forward-rushing impulse, 
as though eager to get on to the next 
word—which you will be if you are try- 
ing to keep up with a rapid dictator! 
Then the final character will take on a 
look of swiftness and lightness; it will 
taper at the end to a thin, delicate line— 
the ear-mark of the “get-away stroke.” 
and there will 





If there must be a pause 
be, of course, in the practice work of be- 
ginning students—let it be between out- 
lines, not on the final stroke. 

There is another characteristic of good 
shorthand that comes rather under the 
head of theory than of style, yet which 
may perhaps be mentioned here with 
good effect; indeed, it is important 
enough to deserve a lecture all to itself. 
And this is proportion. There is no need 
to illustrate this part of our chat. The 


graved shorthand in your Manual, and 
you will doubtless find its violation am- 


ply enough illustrated on every page of 
your notebook ! 

Remember that P-B, F-V, K-G, R-L, 
and Ch-J stand in the same relation to 
each other as regards length; that is to 
say, the shorter is about half the length 
of the longer. Likewise remember that 
P, F, K, R and Ch are all equal in length, 
as are also the long strokes, B, V, G, L, 
J; D and M. As for T-D, N-M, and 
Sh-J, you will find it wise to make the 
shorter one of the pair about one-third 
the length of the other. T, N and Sh 
are little more than “ticks,” and the 
same applies to the S and Th curves. In 
some combinations, it is true, these short 
strokes must be made a trifle longer than 
in others—must adapt themselves to the 
exigencies of joining; but in all cases 
they should be made just as short as the 
nature of the outline permits. S seems 
to give special trouble in 
length, many students writing it so long 
as to be barely distinguishable from F 


respect to 


and P. 

Then there are also the blends Ten- 
Dem and Ent-End to be careful about. 
Ten and Ent should be decidedly shorter 
than Tem and Emt. There is also the 
wordsign “this,” which we have fre- 
quently seen written so large that if it had 
not been for the context we would have 
“different.”” Remember 


sworn it was 
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that Th and S, the 
ing “this,” are the shortest strokes in the 
system. Again, there are the circles to 
watch out for—writing the EF circle very 
small and the A circle a great deal larger. 
It is a good plan to get into the habit of 
making the A circle about three times 
as large as E. 
Even writers 
about the proportion of their strokes in 


two curves compos- 


are very careful 


who 


most joinings are apt to slip up some- 
times on such combinations as Pr, Br, 
Pl, BI, Fr, Fl, Gr, Gl, Kr and Kl. The 
difference in length must be so striking 
as to be immediately recognizable; in Gr 
and KI it will be accentuated by the 
“humped” joining. 

Look your notes over carefully with a 
view to discovering whether you have 
been observing all! of these points in your 
writing. If you haven't, there’s no time 
to be lost in bringing about an improve- 
ment ; and don’t forget that a daily appli- 
cation of special drill will help the most 
obstinate cases ! 

Next month our talk will be based 
mainly on the correct joining of circles. 
If you can find out anything special about 
that in the meantime, through close study 
of the plates and critical comparison with 
your own outlines, you will be just that 
much better equipped to profit by the 
chat. 


The “Lesson Drills’? Contest 


Three or four readers of this depart- 
ment have written in concerning the an- 
nouncement in the June issue about the 
contest for new exercises based on the 
lessons of the Manual. We tried to 
make the explanation of conditions per- 
fectly clear, but as there seems to be mis- 
understanding in some quarters, it may 
be as well to restate the main facts. 

It is not shorthand that is wanted; it 


is typewritten cxercise material from 
which the editor of this department can 
prepare the usual series of eighteen plates 
illustrating the lessons of the Manual. 
The model plate which was published on 
page 551 of the June issue was merely 
given for the purpose of showing clearly 
how much matter each exercise should 
contain. 

As the plates on the first six lessons 
must appear in the September number, all 
exercises on lessons one to six should be 
in our hands by August 1, but readers 
are at liberty to submit exercises on les- 
sons 7 to 12 any time between now and 
September 1, and on lessons 13 to 18 as 
late as October 1. 


The New Incl- Prefix 


A new prefix form has been adopted 
to represent /ncl- and a following vowel, 
as shown in the accompanying cut: 

6, 


— a ae 


KE Y—Incline, inclined, inclination, inclement, 
inclemency, include, inclusion, inclusive. 


Oo cad °o 2 
— waa 7 


Apply This to Shorthand 

“Concentrating the mind is having only 
one pursuit in life and causing every act 
of that life to flow into that calling. 
A lawyer who was once obscure was 
asked what course he had pursued to 
reach his position in the legal world. He 
had only acted, he said, upon the advice 
tacked on to the end of a lecture he had 
heard at law school. It was: ‘See noth- 
ing in anything but law.’ Henceforward, 
if a man stumbled in the street, he dwelt 
upon the points of law involved. If he 
saw an altercation, its legal aspect only 
interested him. His daily observation, 
his reading, his pastime, all subserved the 
same theme—the law.” (Condensed 
from “Little Library of Famous and 
Useful Psychological Works.’’) 
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Beginners’ Letter Drills on the Wordsigns—V 


Wordsigns--Page 53, Col. 2 
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Wordsigns--Page 55, Col. 1 
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Beginners’ Letter Drills on Advanced Principles 


Paragraph 78 
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Paragraph 81 
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Paragraphs 84 and 87 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this depart- 


ment should be addressed. 











[* there are any 


are unappreciative of the artistic in type- 


Caml Stina Diigrsiy 
Lecmille scvas 


writing, I should 
like them to see the 
folder of letters re- 
ceived during the 
month. 

The letters re- 
produced in this 
number are good 
examples of the 
others. So many 
beautiful specimens 
were submitted 
that it was almost 
impossible to make 
a selection of the 
one entitled to first 
place. Practically 
all of the letters 
showed with what 
care the writers 
had read the ar- 
ticles on arrange- 
ment. 


Many carried the 
into the way the letters were prepared 


who doubt that the 
typists that read this department 


The Artistic Letter Contest 

for mailing. Some came in mailing tubes. 
Others were packed flat as photographs, 
and artistically tied with ribbons—all of 








fume 30. 1910 


overs. Thelen & Taylor. 
Mobile, Alsbam. 


Gentlemen 


fn reply te youre of the 6th, would say 
that the only inevrance we do outeiée of Chi- 
oago and Kew York is that of the property of 
those large combinations of capital like the 
american Tin Plate Co., and others whose 
offices are in the city of Sew rk. 


Te it that you cannot get satiefector) 
rates from your agente in the town, or ore 
there not enough sgente there to care for the 
business? 


Our method of handling thie business ie 
© 


tabliehed rate with the various agents through- 
out the country. 


On general principles, and without know 
ing more of the subject, we would eay that if 
Mobile, Alabama, is the head office of your 

+ you would better deal with agente at 

Mobile. 

Tt leoke to us as though your ya 
was an entirely 4ifferent one from the o 
that we ing. 


Yours respectfully. 








Tue Letrer THAT Won First PLACE 


next month. 


which, of course, 
was not essential, 
but which showed 
the right spirit. 

The letters sent 
in by the students 
of the Greenville 
Business Univer- 
sity of Greenville, 
Texas, as a whole 
were perhaps the 
best. Splendid 
specimens were 
also submitted by 
the students of the 
Donnelly Business 
College, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

So much interest 
has been displayed 
in the contest that 
it will be continued 


Copy for July will be the 
‘artistic’ idea even third and fourth letters on page 592 of 
the June number of the Writer. 
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The attention of artistic letter writers 
is also called to the “billing” contest an- 
nounced in this number. You should be 
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WOONSOCKET. RL June 21, 1910 


ur. D. ¥. Batley, P. A., 
Chicago @ Great Veetern Railway, 

Chicago, I11. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your notation on ur 
Burgean's letter of the 15th inet., in ref- 
erence to shipping defective pieces of fire 
box eteel to the Browning Locomotive Works: 
1 do not think it ie necessary to anke sep- 
erate shipments of the eteel as removed from 
each engine, but it aight be nela at the Gen- 
eral Stores until there ere. say, ix oF eight 
pieces 

Of course, it 1@ impossible to eay 
when euch shipmente will be necessary inaeauct 
ae the engines are coming to St. Peul every fee 
daye for fire con work 

Youre truly, 


SCOTIA WORSTED MILLS 











THE LetTreR THAT WON SECOND PLACE 


able to produce some pretty work on that 
also. 

The letter submitted by Miss Alva 
Womack, of Greenville, Texas, was given 
first place; that of Miss Bessie FE. Bar- 
nett, Blackstone, Mass., second; and 
that of Alexander Ostrom, Astoria, Ore- 
gon, third. One of the papers submitted 
by each of these contestants is given in 
reduced form in this number of the 
Writer. 

The following are also entitled to hon- 
orable mention for worthy productions 


in the June contest : 


L. E. Howard, Ely, Nevada. 

Robert F. Wilner, Jeddo, Pa. 

Mabel C. Griffin, Spokane, Wash. 

J. D. McLeod, Moosomin, Sask., Canada. 
L. O. Cummins, Casselton, N. Dak. 

W. W. Denton, Beardstown, Il. 
Margaret M. Bibby, Charleston, W. Va. 
Norval Closson, Trenton, N. J. 

Edna Coulter, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mrs. E. Z. Bradley, Greenville, Texas. 


Ida Barstein, Charleston, W. Va. 
Alfred B. Bury, Chicago. 

Lawrence Zucal, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
Myrna Fisher, Charleston, W. Va. 
Mrs. H. A. Adneal, Greenville, Texas. 
Dora Briggs, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Stella Campbell, Selma, Calif. 

Carrie H. Jones, Charleston, W. Va. 
John E, Garrity, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gretchen S. Teetshom, Green Bay, Wis. 
Dottie Cummings, Spencer, Iowa. 


Awards in Students’ Contest for May 


are as follows : 


Oneida Winders, Los Angeles, California. 
Alphonse Page, Berlin, Ont., Canada. 
William Brown, New York City. 

Lillian Hanford, Chicago. 

Hilda Foster, Los Angeles, California. 
Callie Durand, East St. Louis, Mo. 

Daisy Pennock, Los Angeles, California. 
Hugo F. Johnson, Manchester, N. H. 
Norma B. Walker, Los Angeles, California. 
Gretchen Saddler, Providence, R. I. 








aeTorms. Oncoow. June 835. 1910 


a. D. ®. Bailey, F. 4., 

Chicago & Great Weetern Ry.. 

Chicago, I12. 
Dear Gir 

Referring to your notetion on ur. Burgnan'e 
letter of the 15th inet., in reference to shippina 
defective pieces of fire box steel to the Browning 
Locomotive Works: 

I do not think it i# necessary to make eepar- 
ate shipments of the steel as removed from each 
engine, but it aight be nela at the Generel Stores 
until there are, easy, @ix or eight pieces. 

Of coures, it ie impossible to say when such 
shipments will be necessary, inasmuch ae the engines 
are coming to St. Paul every few days for fire box 
work. 

Yours uty, “4 
Cx CL43.~ 


‘ 











THe LetTeER THAT WoN THIRD PLACE 


As so many schools are closed during 
July and August, the students’ contest 
will be discontinued until September. 


A little typewriter that is making a 
host of friends among traveling men 
and those who want a practical portable 
machine, is the Bennett. 
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Some Exercises in Billing 


Very few shorthand students, or ex- 
perienced stenographers either, for that 
matter, can make out an invoice in the 
proper form. To understand the ac- 
cepted forms in billing and to obtain a 
certain facility in execution is a worth- 
while accomplishment for any stenogra- 
pher. The uses of the typewriter are be- 
ing extended every day, and it is a wise 
stenographer that keeps pace with events. 
Not that there is 
anything new about 
billing on the ma- 
chine—that is an 


Illustration No. I 


a 


stenographer’s work, and adds to his 
service-value to the firm. 

The invoice forms he submitted will 
afford such excellent practice that we 
have concluded to reproduce them for 
the benefit of the readers of this depart- 
ment. We also give the items for addi- 
tional bills which are to be worked out 
and sent in. Honorable mention will be 
made of the most artistic production, and 
one of each of the 
best will be repro- 
duced in the next 
number of the 





old story now. But | 7 
its importance is | 
very often over- L 
looked. 
tary of one of the 
large typewriter 


The secre- 








INVOICE SHEET PROPERLY RULFD 


Illustration No. Il 


opportunity for 
billers to 
show what they can 
do and to remove 
the impression that 


| lV’riter. This is an 


good 








companies hit the ~~ —”—~—~*dS;SCsé Students Cannot 
nail on the head in iS. + ay produce fine work. 
a recent convention ’ tes, Be The specimens of 
address when he Suet. artistic letters sent 
said that billing —* ay in last month re- 
was the part of the | —s | | fute the contention 
stenographer’s edu- | in a measure, of 
cation that was | LE Ht] | J course, but it is up 


probably the most 
neglected. The in- 
vention of the adding machine attach- 
ment has vastly increased the usefulness 
of the typewriter in this direction. 

This department is indebted to Mr 
Harry F. Admire, Brown’s business 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, for a par- 
ticularly attractive and simple set of 
“bills” for beginners. Mr. Admire brings 
out three important points in his letter 
of explanation: 

1. That training in billing promotes 
greater accuracy. 

2. That it inculcates neatness. 


3. That it broadens the scope of the 


Tae BLANK INVOICE READY FOR FILLING IN 


to you now to make 
the victory com- 
plete. 

Here are some suggestions that may 
In preparing invoices, first 
Any 


be useful: 
learn to rule a straight, clean line. 
bookkeeper will show you how to do this. 
Prepare a blank form on regular letter- 
size typewriting paper, in accordance 
with the dimensions given in Illustration 
No. 1. The double ruled horizontal line 
is placed three inches from the top of the 
sheet; the first vertical line on the left 
is three-quarters of an inch from the 
edge, and the second one-half inch from 
the first. On the right the first line is 








Oe os Reo a ge 


Stee 


ae we 
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one-half inch from the edge; the second 
(double), one and one-quarter inches 
from the edge; the third, one and three- 
quarter inches; the fourth, two and one- 
half inches from the edge. The next 
step is to fill in the blank form as shown 
in Illustration No. 2. Make a careful 
study of Illustration No. 3 before filling 
in the items given for bills Nos. 2 and 3. 


Illustration No. Ill 





GBITED ORUGS COMPANY, Inc 
Terre Heute, Ind.. June 5 1910 


@olé to Geo 8. Seeterfieic. 
inv. Bo. 8 2467 











Chicage. [11 Diet. Bo. CRE6d66 
Cust. Bo, 8278467 
Mil). Bo. 27 
car SPastlL 213026 
Bnippea co sane Preight Collect 
Vie NPastL F.0.5. Chicago 
Terms Cash 2/10 Troz Terre Haute 
i aoe Cryetal Chlorate of Potash 112 ibe C2 2iee 
’ bo) Powd Alum 388 lve 02 7116 
3 ° ° © 00 ° 02 24/00 
40 ° Glauber Galte 3260 ibe oc 2e/2s 
i cele) Cum Myrrb 164 lbs 28 41/00 
100 os quinine 4.40 22 140/00 
200 | ibe | Card ungnesie x 60) 00 
i ere Oatzeea] Scap 14; co 
i ° Rneumatic Cure as bed 
1 ° Silver Soap ‘| 0° 
Glycerine Soap 41) 00 
| 
1 . Bath Soap 21] 00 
4 ob) Aleehol 46 gs) 2.18 308) 28 
613 
Cese 26 4 2 be 
By casn Coy — 
Bote on Brown @ Co. 60 dys for 4 


Received payzent July 5, 1910 
United Drugs Co. Per Hammond. 





























Tue COMPLETED INVOICE 


Bill No. 2 

Name of firm: Metropolitan Grocery Co., 12 
Nassau St., New York. 

Date May 28 1910 Sold to C. O. Smith Rock 
Island Ill Shipped to C. O. Smith Rock Island Ill 
Via NYC B&O Terms 60 days 3/15 Inv No A 
234 District AtX 3458 Mill 24 Customer’s No. P 
2897 Car No NYC 37829 Freight Prepaid F.O.B. 
Rock Island From Terre Haute, Ind 35 lbs Cof- 
fee Sugar at .04 15 Ibs Gran Sugar at .053 7 lbs 
Y. H. Tea at .48 303 gal Molasses at .70 18 
boxes Prunes at .063 3 boxes Raisins at .05 25 
Ibs Spice at .153 10 Ibs White Glue at .40 Re- 
ceived payment B. B. C. Co Per Eiser Less 3% 


Bill No. 3 


Name of firm: Standard Paper & Stationery 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Current date sold to T. W. Johnson Baltimore 
Md. Shipped to Elliott & Claire Malta R. I. Via 
MP & Southern Terms Cash Inv. No P 23879 
District AB 8295 Customer’s No T234543 Car 
No MP&S 3234 Freight Collect F.O.B. Balti- 
more From Rochester 12M 9960-5 Envelopes at 
$1.60 6M 6 Envelopes at $1.75 3M 7684-3 En- 


velopes at $1.85 3M 53 Envelopes at $2.10 4 doz 
O66 Frames at $9.00 3 Rms Treasury 14 Legal 
at $2.80 4 Rm 688 Treasury at $10.80 4 Rm 501 
Treasury at $6.00 1 Rm L31 at $3.50 1/6 Rm 
449 at $6.75 1/6 Rm 449 Treasury Large at 
$8.90 3 Rms No 3 Pads at .35 1 Rm No 10 pads 
at .40 13 Gro Penholders at $3.50 1 Doz Photos 
234, 219, 160 at $57.50 1/6 Doz Photos 462, 77, 
4Doz Arnold’s Ink Quarts, at $6.25 14 Doz Spen- 
cerian Ink Quarts at $5.50 4% Doz Spencerian 
Ink Pints at $3.75 % Doz Spencerian Ink Half- 
pints at $2.10 Received payment check and note. 
B. B. C. Co Per Johnson 


Importance of the Writing Machine 


But for the typewriter, the fullness 
of the commercial development of the 
last quarter of a century would have 
been impossible. The grasp of the gen- 
eral of trade upon the details of busi- 
ness has been given an entirely new hold 
through the use of the writing machine, 
and the result is the evolution of a new 
kind of commercial leader. 

The great corporate fortunes of to- 
day which thousands of investors of 
moderate means combine to form, are 
an expression of the revolution in busi- 
ness methods that has taken place co- 
incidentally with the general use of the 
typewriter, stenographer and telephone. 

The big fortunes of ancient history 
were founded in blood and pillage, but 
the great fortunes of the present are the 
result of the possibility of concentrating 
the motive power of an enterprise in the 
hands of a single brilliant man. 

In order that a man may be a great 
trade general, financier, or railroad 
genius, he must have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the minor as well as the major 
tactics of his industrial army. The execu- 
tive head of any successful undertaking 
must be familiar with a thousand and 
one matters of detail. He must handle a 
vast correspondence personally, and he 
must preside over and direct his of- 
ficers. 

How could the head of a corporation 
to-day solve such a series of problems 
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without the aid of the typewriter and 
other business necessities? The answer 
is, Impossible. 

But with the aid of a dozen or two 
typewriting machines, the same number 
of stenographers, and the ‘phone, how 
easily he does it! 

Without their aid the chief could not 
attend to the correspondence alone. As 
it is to-day, an hour of dictation is based 
upon a heap of carefully sorted and 
sifted mail and reports, and the job 
that would have taken days of physical 
and mental labor is done speedily. In 
handling the correspondence the head of 
the corporation gains a knowledge of 
its affairs that he could get in no other 
way. Conferences with his bureau chiefs 
inform him of the exact standing of 
the company at a given minute. He 
then has time for business visitors, time 
for planning the great moves of the com- 
pany, and time to meet with his officers. 

If no typewriter had been invented, 
only the merest chance or the greediest 
pillage could have resulted in the trans- 


formation of a poor man to a multimil- 
lionaire in a few years’ time. Blind 
luck has been displaced by system, and 
with the application of system, fortune 
stands waiting to deliver 
never before since the beginning of time. 

While the writing machine has had 
its effect upon the general of finance, 
industry and commerce, it has done a 
great service to his lieutenants and sub- 


success as 


ordinates, and in that way has simpli- 
fied the operation of One 
machine can do the physical labor of 
half a dozen copyists who work by hand. 
The saving of the wages of five is an 
important business economy, and upon 


business. 


just such economies the success of a 
business depends. Not only does the 
use of the machine save money, but it 
also does the work better than it used 
to be done. Invoicing, waybilling, mani- 
folding and bookkeeping are all done 
mechanically nowadays. The lawyer's 
scope of usefulness is multiplied, and 
the clergyman’s lot is made happier by 


reason of it—New York Tribune. 





A Great Business Educator Passes Away 


T is with profound regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Mr. D. L. 
Musselman, president of the well-known 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, III. 
Mr. Musselman died at Quincy on 
June 16. 
From a long article in 
Quincy Daily Journal we quote 
the following: 


the 


Prof. Musselman and his wife returned 
from a winter spent in La Jolla, Califor- 
nia, last April, arriving home on his 68th 
birthday, April 21. He was in very fair 
health at that time and, until he took 
a cold about May 14, seemed to be feel- 
all right. He was confined to his bed for five 
weeks, the immediate cause of his death being 
heart trouble. 


* 


D. L. MussELMAN 


Mr. Musselman established the great 
business school at Quincy forty years 
ago and devoted all his energies since 
that time to its upbuilding. He is suc- 
ceeded in the presidency of the 
Gem City Business College by 
his son, D. L. Musselman, Jr., 
who in recent years has had most 
of the executive work in connec- 
tion with the management of the 
school. 

We tender our profound sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Musselman and to 
the children of our departed friend in 
their great bereavement. 
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Patience and Endurance—I 


(The keys to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The foolish and the dead alone never change their opinion.— Lowell. 
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The Coming Convention 

S it was impossible to ascertain def- 

initely who would attend the G. S. 
A. convention last year, no set program 
was prepared in advance. A list of in- 
teresting and valuable topics was com- 
piled, but speakers were not assigned for 
them. To that fact, more than anything 
else, we attribute the extraordinary suc- 
cess attending the meetings. The dis- 
cussions were full of vim and enthu- 
siasm, and there was scarcely one mem- 
ber in attendance that did not take a vig- 
orous part in the proceedings. 

Picture to yourself a classroom filled 
with teachers vitally interested in the 
topics under discussion, conscious that 
their problems are shared by every other 
teacher in attendance, and breathing 
around them the atmosphere of mutual 
helpfulness and friendship that comes 
from the knowledge that all are teaching 
the same system—and you will under- 
stand that the task of the chairman was, 
not to find speakers, but to keep the dis- 
cussions within such reasonable bounds 
as would permit of the program’s being 
completed in the scheduled time. 


After long consideration of the mat- 
ter, the executive committee has wisely 
decided to adopt the plan of last year 
with the exception of a few special topics 
for which assignments have been made. 
Leaders may yet be assigned to open 
the discussion of certain subjects, but it 
is hoped that all those who are going to 
attend the convention will think over 
each topic carefully and be prepared to 
express their personal opinions when the 
time comes. 

In reading the program printed else- 
where, it is well to bear in mind that 
it does not embody the full extent of the 
work that will be done during the ses- 
sions. At G. S. A. conventions, the 
“Question Box” invariably brings to the 
front some important subjects that de- 
velop interesting and helpful discussions, 
and no report can give an adequate idea 
of all the blackboard illustrations used 
by the various speakers. The coming 
convention will be a liberal education to 
any teacher of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, and the Reporters’ Session and the 
Speed Contest will assuredly bring out a 
large attendance of ambitious and expert 
writers. 


Causes of Illegibility 


BOUT ten years ago an interesting 

book entitled, “Why Shorthand is 
Difficult to Read,” was published by the 
Fowler & Wells Company. The author, 
Mr. Bates Torrey, evidently devoted 
much time and thought to a painstaking 
investigation of the subject, and his con- 
clusions are interesting. After stating 
the conditions of shorthand study and 


practice, Mr. Torrey says: 

Observation has shown that the more common 
causes of obscurity in the shorthand of begin- 
ners are: 

A misunderstanding of the phonetic idea. 

A tendency to use G (Guh) for J (Juh). 

The frequency of this mistake is surprising. 

Ambiguous outlines because of the variable 
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application of the R and L-hook principle. The 
coalescent sounds are easily represented, but if a 
vowel sound intervenes it makes difficulty. 

Indecision in the use of the small semi-circle 
as a substitute for the heavy stroke-signs for W 
and Y, and carelessness in joining the same. 

Uncertainty in the use of the character for H. 

Improper distinction in the use of Circle and 
Stroke-S. 

Disorder which the vagaries of Position make 
in the shorter words when Vowels are first dis- 
carded, 

Ignorance or neglect of the distinction be- 
tween R followed or preceded by a vowel sound; 
likewise L. 

Putting Word-signs and Phrases out of posi- 
tion, which is their best identifier; and perhaps 
a tendency to phrase too much. 

Transposition of the order of reading the 
strokes and appendages when the halving prin- 
ciple is applied. 

Making the double-lengths too short, and oth- 
erwise destroying the relations of size, shape 
and direction of strokes. 


These “common causes of obscurity” 
will have more than usual interest and 
significance at this time, when the ac- 
curacy record made in the recent Inter- 
national Shorthand Speed Contest is at- 
tracting widespread attention. 


Counting Q’s and A’s 
N English paper, in speaking of the 
speed contests in America, says: 
“The practice of counting as part of 
the shorthand speed the letters QO and A, 
representing words which are not spoken 
in Court, and which do not form part 
of the actual shorthand cal- 
culated to create in the minds of the 
public an erroneous impression that the 
speed of writing achieved is far greater 
than it really is.” 
The Stenographer for last month con- 
tained these very sane remarks on the 


notes, is 


subject: 

There is much to be said in favor of the Eng- 
lish position as to counting the Q’s and A’s. To 
be sure, they appear in the written report, and 
we always charge for them as part of the rec- 
ord, but do we write them in shorthand in such 
a sense that it is fair to take them into account 
in estimating speed? It seems to the writer that 
we do not. In favor of counting them it has 
been urged that the words “of the” when indi- 
eated by proximity are properly counted. Very 
true, but we think those words as we write and 
a distinct mental effort is required to indicate 
them by proximity, if that is our custom. Now, 
when the witness is answering the questions of 


counsel, the words “Question” and “Answer” 
never pass through our mind at all. We merely 
know that another voice is speaking and we sep- 
arate them either by an interrogation mark or 
by dropping a line. Both acts are purely me- 
chanical and are in no sense the expression of a 
word in shorthand. The writer has given this 
especial thought in his own work within the last 
few days, and before reading the English clip- 
ping, and is confident that this is the true psy- 
chological analysis of the situation. This being 
so, how can we fairly count the words as if 
they were written? 

It is true that in the speed contests in this 
country the words “Question” and “Answer” are 
read, so that no mistake can be made by the con- 
testants as to where the question stops and 
where the answer begins. This does give an ex- 
cuse to some extent for the rule. But is it not 
also true that it gives to some extent an artifi- 
cial speed which we do not really possess? In 
other words, are we not getting the benefit of 
that little time in which the reader is articu- 
lating those words to catch up just a bit and so 
enhance our actual speed? 





The Kerby Incident 


HE editorial in the last issue on the 

action of Mr. Kerby, the govern- 
ment stenographer who took part in the 
proceedings of the Ballinger-Pinchot in- 
vestigation, has aroused a great deal of 
interest. Every mail brings us letters 
on the subject. Some of these letters 
are in hearty commendation, some are 
equally strong in condemnation, while 
still others are divided as to praise and 
blame. 

As we have not yet had sufficient time 
to reach a decision as to the merits of 
all the letters, the time for receiving com- 
munications on the subject is extended 
to August 1. In the next issue we in- 
tend to print the best letters on the sub- 
ject and to give extracts from others, 
supplemented by newspaper comment on 
Mr. Kerby’s action. As the subject is 
one that closely concerns the individual 
stenographer, we hope to receive many 
more expressions of opinion from our 
readers before the time mentioned above. 

For the convenience of those charged 
with reading the manuscripts, we sug- 
gest that all articles be typewritten, and 
on one side of the paper only. 
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“There’s a Reason” 


T will be remembered that throughout 

the past year the Shorthand IV riter 
printed articles boosting the shorthand 
speed contest for the Miner Medal, es- 
pecially emphasizing its importance be- 
cause the Medal was to become the per- 
manent property of the winner. It pre- 
dicted that “a record for speed and ac- 
curacy will be established in the contest 
which will be regarded as fully as sig- 
nificant as any record which has hereto- 
fore been established,” and it challenged 
—with fine sarcasm—writers of non-Pit- 
manic systems to take part in the contest. 
It will also be remembered that in the 
April number it stated, “We are unable 
to furnish in this number of the Short- 
hand Writer a complete statement of the 
Speed Contest.” 

The May number lies before us as we 
write, but, strange to say, the “complete 
statement” does not appear in it; in fact, 
there is not a line on the subject. 
nificant silence! 


Sig- 


Editorial Brevities 


On June 23 the Utica School of Com- 
merce, Utica, N. Y., graduated a class of 
ninety-five, with appropriate commence- 
ment exercises. The Rev. John R. Hard- 
ing, of Utica, in an interesting address 
traced the steady growth of the school, 
in the fourteen years of its history, from 
small beginnings to its present fine en- 
rollment of nearly 300 students. 

A demonstration of rapid shorthand 
writing was given by Charles L. Swem 
following a brief address by Mr. Gregg; 
in a “spurt” of 34 seconds on unfamiliar 
newspaper matter, Mr. Swem succeeded 
in writing 103 words, which is equivalent 
to 200 words a minute. Demonstrations 
in rapid typewriter operating were also 


given by Miss Florence E. Wilson and 
Mr. L. H. Coombes. 

On the conclusion of the program, 
Mr. T. J. Risinger, principal of the 
school, awarded the special medals, 
among the winners being Ruth S. Lee, 
for proficiency in shorthand, tran- 
scription, business correspondence, and 
spelling; Stanley W. Fenn, for pro- 
ficiency in typewriting, and Mollie H. 
Scovill, for general proficiency in short- 
hand. 

ce @ 

A most attractive bit of form work re- 
ceived from Mr. J. J. 
Ill., calls attention to the machine by 
which it was printed—the Acme Copy- 
Writer. This is an appliance of his own 
invention, and it not only produces per- 
fect fac-simile typewritten 
work, but also prints from cuts and elec- 


Nagle, Freeport, 


copies of 


tros. 

The type is set in the same way as or- 
dinary type and placed on the flat bed of 
the machine, and the printing is done 
from a ribbon. 
by pushing the carriage firmly across the 
blank sheet, which after imprinting is 
automatically thrown off at the side of 
the machine. 
operator can easily print a thousand cop- 
ies in an hour. 


The impression is made 


It is said that an ordinary 


a 

Mr. Walter F. Nenneman, treasurer of 
the Gregg Publishing Company and man- 
ager of the Chicago office, was married 
on June 28 to Miss Emilie Kurz at the 
bride’s home in Irving Park. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony the young 
couple left for a trip through the East 
from which they will return late in July. 
The cordial good-wishes of the entire 
fraternity, as well as “the force,” go out 
to them for the very brightest and hap- 
piest of futures. 
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Another June wedding was that of 
Mr. Glenn W. Slade to Miss Nanzetta 
Stone, which took place on the 28th at 
West Olive, Mich. In sending the an- 
nouncement, Mr. Slade writes: 

“It may be of interest to you to know 
that my wife learned to write Gregg 
Shorthand wholly through our corre- 
spondence, and now writes and reads it 
very readily. We shall be at the Zanerian 
during the summer, but the first of Sep- 
tember I take up a new position with 
the Minnesota School of Business, Min- 
neapolis.” 

Unbounded success and happiness in 
both the new condition and the new po- 
sition is our wish for friend Slade. 

x oe & 

By special arrangement entered into 
last month, the Phonographic World 
may now be clubbed with the Gregg 
Il’riter, both magazines being sent to one 
address for a year for only one dollar. 
It will make no difference whether you 
send in one name, with one dollar, or one 
hundred names, with one hundred dol- 
lars. Teachers or pupils now desiring 
to club these two magazines may place 
the order either with the office of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, 151 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, or with the office of the 
Phonographic World, 23 Duane St., New 
York City. 

o. = 

There will be a good many discerning 
school managers at the convention, with 
a weather eye open for promising teach- 
ers. Only live ones, they figure, ever 
attend conventions! 

‘es 


A defection from the teaching ranks 
that will be widely regretted is that oc- 
casioned by the marriage of Miss Cuma 
FE. David, formerly commercial teacher 
in Ma: ionville College, Marionville, Mo. 


Miss David was married on June 22 to 
Mr. Walter L. Elmore and is now mak- 
ing her home in Omaha, whither our 
greetings and felicitations follow her. 

Miss Elizabeth Owen, a former pupil 
of Miss David at Marionville, will suc- 
ceed her in the classroom. 

. = * 

The following remark made by Miss 
Helen Willson, of Minneapolis, is quoted 
from the report of the last G. S. A. con- 


vention: 

As to vocabulary, I have found “The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow” good material for drill. I re- 
member that when I went to high school we 
were told that this classic contained more good, 
everyday English and more good words than 
any other small or light piece of literature. So 
I thought, if that is true it would be good matter 
for shorthand students to take up for reading 
and writing exercise. You will be surprised to 
find how many good, common, ordinary words it 
contains. 


Acting on this hint, a series of plates 
on “The Legend” is in course of prepar- 
ation, the first two being given in this 


issue, 


“No Meat Left on the Bone, and 
Muzzled Besides” 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in 


various parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment, 


direct subscribers to this magazine. 


but all applicants must be 


your name and address to the GrecG Writer, Chicago, Ill. 





NOTHER hot-weather installment 
of Postcarditis victims lines up for 
the exchange of shorthand messages : 


F. J. Henney, Horton, Kansas. 

Rushie Hill, Sabetha, Kansas. 

Prudie Belle Gartin, 2026 G St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Victoria Gustafson, Clarissa, Minn. 

John F. Lengler, Parral, Ohio. 

Marie Wallace, 216 Fayette St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Louis Frederic Heidenrich, 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Carrie E. McNeil, 345 W. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

L. Hawken, 27 Emerson St., Petone, N. Z. 


1098 Washington 


Van Buren St., 


James Steele, Wheeling Business College, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

W. W. Barnes, Maxton, N. C. 

Nellie Bradbury, Bardstown, Ky. 

Isabel A. Snedden, 3514 2d Ave., Spokane, 


Wash. 

Lena Phillips, Madelia, Minn. 

B. F. Ingels, care Keys-Fannin Lumber Co., 
Herndon, Wyoming Co., W. Va. 

Agnes M. Casey, Masonville, Mich. 

Gertrude Giebler, 404 W. Churchill St., Still- 
water, Minn. 

Mildred McKenzie, 718 W. Churchill St., Still- 
water, Minn. 

E. E. Ledford, Harrisburg, Il. 

Bertha E. McLennan, Castleton, Vt. 

Anna Williams, Castleton, Vt. 

May Winters, 921 Harrison St., Boone, Iowa. 

Cora B. Bestpitch, R. F. D. No. 1, Hurlock, 
Md. 

Ella V. McVey, 913 Locust St., Columbia, Mo. 

Pearl Woolford, Salisbury, Md. 


Theodore J. Zimmer, 37 Ravine Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Edward Wall, Greenleaf, Wisconsin. 

Albert R. Livingstone, 500 Booth Bldg., 
Springfield, Il. 

Ray C. Gruhike, 805 White Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Joseph Schumerth, De Pere, Wis. 

Lucille Cox, care Merchants’ Produce Com- 


pany, Beaumont, Texas. 

Mr. Harry F. Crothers, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

W. H. Ward, Box No. 34, Bonne Terre, Mo. 

Nettie Kershner, Marion, Pa. 

Arthur D. Mead, Argyle St., Ponsonby, Auck- 
land, New Zealand. 

Rex Taggart, Independence, Kans. 

Ella Peterson, 111 Columbus Ave., Galesburg, 
Til. 

Otto Goemmer, Box 662, Tacoma, Wash. 

Sylvia Sullivan, 14 Cherry St., Santa 
Calif. 

Miss Ogda Carlson, 421 West 42d St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Clarence Jensen, 
Nebr. 


74 Evergreen St., 


Cruz, 


Route No. 1, Dannebrog, 


Names are not repeated after the first publication. Send 
Cc. H. Pursley, care San Gabriel Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
Wm. W. Denton, Beardstown, II. 
Anna H. Stuhr, Buffalo, Minn. 
A. W. Peterson, 919 W. 57th St., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Julia Schutte, 234 N. 48th Ave., Chicago. 

Thorval Berner, Box K, Virginia, Minn. 

Margaret D. O'Connor, 43 Kemp St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Helen La Rue, Crosbyton, Texas. 


Helen MacDonnell, 205 E. Grant St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Paul Beauchene, 1706 Minor Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 


W. C. Poole, 44 Maple St., Yonkers, N. Y. 

J. W. Ogowa, Oldham Hall, Singapore, 38. S., 
Malzysia, 

A. P. Patter, Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore, 
Ss. S., Malaysia. 

Tan Soo Cheng, Anglo-Chinese School, Singa- 
pore, S. S., Malaysia. 

Sng Pun Soo, Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore, 
S. S., Malaysia. 

Ou Koh Bu, Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore, 
S. S., Malaysia. 
Lee Ah Chuan, No. 2 
pore, S. S., Malaysia. 

Emma Haenggi, 56 E. Summit Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Georgiana A. 
Mass. 

Lillian Fuchs, 544 21st Ave., Milwaukee, 


Peck Leah St., Singa- 


Lincourt, 172 4th Ave., Lowell, 


Wis. 





Do it Now 
lI’ A task be given you, 


Do it right away. 
It is better not to wait 
Till another day. 


Waiting only makes it hard 
To begin the work, 
And in future years, I fear, 
Greater things you'll shirk. 
—Freeman P. Taylor. 





There is a seat reserved for you in the 
big room where tht sessions of the G. S. 
A. will be held. Don’t let it suffer the 
humiliation of remaining empty! 
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The Touch System—Continued 
By Henry Gallup Paine 


Copyright. 1909. by Associated Sunday Magazines, Incorporated 


ISS MARSHALL worked busily 
when she returned to the room 
with the rest of Loring’s correspondence ; 
but it was nearly half-past three before 
she gathered up the finished letters and 
took them into the chief's office. Taking 
advantage of her temporary absence, 
Carleton called up his chum, Tommy 
Medford, on the telephone. After a few 
minutes’ lively conversation, he returned 
to his peephole in the bookcase. Pres- 
ently the girl came back again. She 
placed her notebook carefully in the 
drawer of her desk, which she locked. 
Next she put on a big black hat, then 
closed the window, gathered up her 
gloves, and moved away. 

Carleton hastily replaced the books on 
the shelf, locked the door of the book- 
case, and, catching up his hat, hurried 
out to the elevators. Miss Marshall was 
there, waiting for the car. On the way 
down Carleton uttered two or three com- 
monplaces, and walked beside her to the 
front door and out on the sidewalk. 

“Tt’s a jolly day,” he remarked, as they 
went out into the summer sunshine. 
“How do you go up, subway, surface, or 
elevated ?” 

“T think the Broadway car is the pleas- 
antest this weather,” she replied. 

“So do I. May I ride up with you?” 
Carleton asked simply. 

“Why, of course, if you are going 
that way,” replied the girl. 

They boarded an open Broadway car 
and bowled along up town. At 17th-st. 
she got out, Carleton preceding her. As 
he helped her to alight, he remarked: 


“Aren't you warm? Iam. Suppose 


we go over and get some ice cream soda 
before you go on home. It’s only a 
step.” 

lor a mere instant the girl appeared 
to hesitate. Then she smilingly accepted 
the invitation and they crossed the street 
to a confectionery store. As they stood 
waiting to be served, a young man who 
had been buying chocolates at the oppo- 
site counter flashed a quick appraising 
glance at the young woman, then hur- 
riedly paid his check at the desk and 
went out. 

The soda finished, the two sallied forth 
again. At the door Miss Marshall dis- 
missed Carleton—dismissed him in a 
quiet, well-bred way, but with an air of 
finality that left no room for discussion. 
Ife raised his hat and strode up town, 
going directly to his rooms at Sherry’s, 
where, after dinner, he spent the evening 
in a brown study. 

Nine o'clock the next morning found 
Carleton again at the office. He had 
scarcely opened his desk when the door 
opened without ceremony and a young 
man entered. He was slender, rather 
below medium size, and was dressed in 
clothes of fashionable cut. His light 
hair, blue eyes, and rather high-pitched 
voice gave him a somewhat effeminate 
air, which had been the undoing of more 
than one would-be bully at school and 
college. 

“Mornin’, old top,” was his greeting 
as he dropped into a chair. “Say, what 
sort of game is this you steered me up 
against ?” 

“What do you know, Tommy ?” Carle- 
ton asked, without replying to the ques- 
tion. 


—- 
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“Well, I followed the young person 
from the pop store to the place where 
she hangs her hat. Rather shabby dig- 
gings, not half nice enough for such a 
nice-looking girl. She’s a little peach. 
She didn’t speak to anybody on the way. 
Went in. So did I. Found the old lady 
who owns the shack, and had the grand 
good luck to get the large and sumptu- 
ous five-dollar-a-week apartment next to 
the third floor back hall-room occupied 
by the little peach. Had to pay in ad- 
vance. Five dollars for expenses, old 
man; but the room is yours for six more 
days. Sat up until three o’clock this 
morning by the open window, light out, 
door open on a wide crack. Nothin’ do- 
in’. She dropped nothing out of the 
window, passed nothing out through the 
door. She turned in at ten, I should say ; 
at least, she doused her glim about that 
time. Fixed her own supper—something 
light and nourishing, I should say, like 
shredded wheat. Similar 
menu for breakfast, I fancy; for she 
came out at half-past eight this morning 
and went straight to the office, me trail- 
ing. Mailed no letters; said good morn- 
ing to the old man on the elevator ; didn't 
speak a word to another soul. There 
was no one in her room; for she didn’t 


‘Force’ or 


lock the door after her, and I was rude 
enough to open it and look in while she 
That’s all. She 
It would have been a deli- 


was going downstairs. 
didn’t see me. 
cate attention on your part, old man, to 
have ordered a nice little dinner sent in 
to me.” 

“Well done, thou good and faithful 


Tommy !” exclaimed Carleton. “I'd have 
done my own sleuthing, only, if the 
young woman had seen me_ sneaking 
around where she lives, my cake would 
have been dough in a minute. Now you 


shall know why you have been compelled 


-as Thomas Vining Medford. 


to lose the greater part of your night's 
rest and to forego your evening meal. 
You'll give me credit for supposing that 
the place was a boarding house.” 

He gave Medford a succinct account 
of the leak in the office, ending with, 
“She is either the slyest, slickest little 
pretender that ever lived, or else she is 
innocent.” 

Medford. “Of 
And if I can say 


“Innocent!” cried 
course she’s innocent! 
that after having gone dinnerless, slum- 
berless, and breakfastless on her account, 
that proves it.” 

“That’s my own opinion,” assented 
Carleton; “but I’ve got to prove it to 
the chief, and I fear that your arguments 
would hardly convince him, even com- 
ing from so well-known a woman-hater 
The old 
man’s pretty sore. To tell the truth, 
I've got to convince myself, and that’s 
what stumps me. For I’m just as certain 
that the information gets out through her 
instrumentality as I am that she is to- 
tally unconscious of it. There’s just one 
time when the information can get out, 
You 
and Anderson's men are agreed that she 
communicates with no 
side, and I know that she didn’t send 
any messages yesterday, for I watched 
her the entire time she was writing the 


and that is while she is in the office. 


one when out- 


letters. The only reasonable inference 


is that some one is filching the informa- 


.tion without her knowledge; but who, 


where, and how?” 
“Morse Medford, 
who had read of such things as metal 


code?” suggested 
cylinders on typewriters and designing 
operators tapping out dots and dashes 


to listening confederates. 


“No; I learned enough telegraphy 
when I was in the railroad business to 


know that she was doing nothing of the 
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sort while she was at the machine yes- 
terday. Besides, I thought you were 
ready to swear to her innocence. You'd 
better go up town, eat your breakfast, 
and then go home and make up some of 
the sleep you lost in the cause last night. 
I'll let you know if anything got out yes- 
terday, in spite of our precaution, if you 
will dine with me to-night.” 

It was nearly three o’clock before Abel 
Loring entered the office, and when 
Carleton hurried to the sanctum he found 
the senior partner much perturbed. 

“The same thing again, John,” he said 
gravely. “Yesterday afternoon I dic- 
tated that letter to Warner, telling him 
to sell Red Mountain short. Well—” 

“Ves, I know,” Carleton broke in; 
“I’ve been watching the ticker. The leak 
is still leaking, though it did no dam- 
age to-day, and the ship is still afloat.” 

“Ves, yes,” said Loring, with a touch 
of impatience, “all right for to-day; but 


- 


what about to-morrow and next day: 
Did you find out anything?” 

“Comparatively little, chief,” replied 
Carleton, placing his hat and gloves on 
his partner’s desk; “but I found out 
this much, that we can eliminate Miss 
Marshall.” 

“Oh, we can, can we?” queried Loring. 
“That was what I proposed to do yes- 
terday, wasn’t it?” There was a twinkle 
in the keen eyes. 

“T hardly meant to eliminate her in 
that way,” said Carleton with a smile. 
“And I believe that the leak is in her 
office, though I equally believe that she 
is ignorant of its existence. The job's 
up to me to locate it.” 

“T hope you do, John, and quickly,” 
Loring said grimly. “We can’t afford 
a seven-thousand-dollar-a-day stenogra- 
pher, whether she costs us that much 


through intention or ignorance. It’s not 
information of our occasional fliers in the 
market getting out in advance that wor- 
ries me. There are plenty of ways of 
handling them without Miss Marshall’s 
knowing anything about them; but all 
the correspondence in reference to our 
larger operations, all our plans and ar- 
rangements involving the heavy interests 
in which we are co-operating with others, 
pass through her hands. We must have 
some one in that room who is secret 
proof.” 

“Sure thing,” assented the junior part- 
ner. “I have four more days. I’m go- 
ing to ask you to let me dictate the let- 
ters to-day, chief; or, rather, let me dic- 
tate some letters, while you give me those 
that are really to go. I can still remem- 
ber enough of my stenography to make 
some sort of stab at the work, and can 
do them later in the day in my office. 
I have a 


’? 


I'll have a machine sent in. 
plan.” 

“All right, John. But I'll write out my 
own letters in longhand; there are very 
few,” responded Loring. “This week is 
yours. Better have Miss Marshall take 
your mail here. I'll go out, and you 
can tell her I’ve been called away. I’m 
afraid your sympathy has got the better 
of your judgment.” 

In the senior partner’s office Carleton 
dictated several letters. “You can leave 
the door open,” he said as he dismissed 
the girl. “The day is stifling, and we'll 
both get more air.”” Then he seated him- 
self at the big desk where he could watch 
the girl’s nimble fingers playing over the 
keys, and smoked innumerable cigarettes, 
lulled into a half doze by the staccato 
click of the typewriter in the little of- 
fice. 

Suddenly he sat up, listening intently. 


(To be continued) 
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Form of Application 


(For key to this plate see June issue, page 569.) 
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Sign Of Ghe 


Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an addi- 


tional 50c for the best answer of the month, 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many of 


the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one num- 


ber. 
be published in the September number. 
in these columns. 


Answers to the questions in this issue must be in 
Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered 


our hands by September 1, and will 





By Way of Appreciation 

HANK you—all of you—for the en- 

thusiastic letters that are coming in 
with every mail, protesting against the 
discontinuance of this department in the 
next volume. And, what is even more 
gratifying, because more substantial than 
mere protestations, each letter is accom- 
panied by answers to one or more ques- 
tions and a promise of steady support 
from now on. If these promises are of 
the brand that “keep,” in hot weather or 
in cold, there is no reason why the “Sign 
of the Question Mark” should not be 
polished up and set swinging merrily 
again in the breeze of fresh questions 
when the new volume with the 
September number. It all depends—on 


opens 


you! 





The Dictation Phonograph 


31. Has the dictation phonograph been found 
to be practicable? 


A belated “echo” to question No. 31, 
discussed in the May issue, has been filed 
by Mr. Will C. Ingalls, Jr., Lakeville, 
Conn., and as this matter of phonograph 
dictation is one of considerable impor- 
tance and interest to the average stenog- 
rapher, we take pleasure in printing the 
contribution in full: 

Allow me to enter a vigorous protest against 


the “vehement protest” in your May issue 
against the commercial phonograph. It seems to 
me that the writer (Mr. Jensen) either had an 
extremely poor phonograph—and there are many 
such on the market—or else he did not take 
time to familiarize himself with his machine. I 
was fortunate enough to use a commercial pho- 
nograph in my work for a year, and my succes- 
sor in that position still uses the machine with 
great success. Words were, as a rule, just as 
clear through the machine as when dictated by 
a man walking about the room, or chewing on a 
cigar, and on the whole I found the dictation 
preferable to the direct method. In all the time 
I used the machine there was never a call for 
the repair man, there was no tinkering to be 
done, and there was no fault to be found with 
the mechanical processes. 

I suffered no inconvenience physically from 
the use of the machine; on the contrary, I bene- 
fited very greatly through the fact that the 
phonograph method relieved the strain on the 
eyes that is caused by reading shorthand hiero- 
glyphics. And as far as losing out in shorthand 
ability is concerned, my own experience is that 
when circumstances required that I go back to 
note-taking, it took only about four days until I 
had fully recovered my old speed and accuracy 
in stenography. 

Another thing: The argument regarding the 
saving of time, through the stenographer’s not 
being present during dictation, is not “all sales- 
man’s talk;” the phonograph method did actu- 
ally increase my daily output about 60 per cent. 
Other stenographers of my acquaintance who use 
the commercial phonograph tell me that they 
average about 50 to 60 per cent more work in 
a given length of time than under the old 
system. 

I might remark also, in passing, that in any 
establishment where there is an office boy, the 
stenographer does not need to operate the shav- 
ing machine. 

Referring to Miss Fullerton’s letter, I would 
say that there is a system of slips supposed to 
be used with a phonograph that remedies many 
of the difficulties mentioned in her answer. These 
slips show the typist where each letter begins, 
and also note changes in the dictation, by means 
of a scale numbered according to the scale on 
the machine. The dictator will frequently forget 
to make notations showing the length of letters, 
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but that is less important to the operator than 
to know when a change occurs on the roll, and 
I have never known that point to be overlooked 
even in the dictator’s most careless moods. 

I know that a number of my acquaintances 
in Boston, New York, and Newark, who operate 
commercial phonographs, concur most heartily 
with these statements. I am not an agent for 
phonographs, by the way; I have merely felt 
constrained to express my disapproval, in the 
face of my own favorable experience, of the 
hard treatment they have been receiving from 
several sources. 


Average Rate of Transcription 

40. What is the actual working rate at which 
the readers of this magazine can transcribe 
their notes? 

The repetition of this question has 
brought,out a flood of good discussions, 
from which we select that of Miss Elsie 
L. Bauck, Norwich, Conn., as the most 
interesting: 

Being a public stenographer, I find that my 
actual rate of speed in transcribing my notes 
varies considerably ; I should say, anywhere from 
30 to 90 words per minute. This is due to the 
great difference in men, the entirely different 
subjects which they dictate, the difference both 
in the rate of dictation and in the quality of the 
dictation—that is to say, whether the dictation 
has been smooth, “straight-along’” matter or 
badly crossed out and revised; also whether or 
not the letters require “editing” before they are 
fit to send out in the mails; as well as a num- 
ber of other causes. 

For instance: One man, a 
comes to my office several times a week. He 
dictates in a very pleasant way, and as I am 
now thoroughly familiar with his ways, his sub- 
jects, the rate of speed at which he dictates, 
etc., I find that I can transcribe his letters very 
rapidly—say, from 70 to 90 words a minute. 

Another man comes in. Although of pleasant 
disposition, he is entirely strange to me; he dic- 
tates on subjects that are new to me and at a 
higher rate of speed than the first man. These 
notes cannot be transcribed so rapidly as the 
others, and my working rate is likely to be re- 
duced to about 50 words a minute. 

Still another comes in, all excitement. He 
has just received a very “nervy” letter, as he 
terms it, from his company telling him that on 
account of his not getting enough business, they 
can no longer employ him. This, he thinks, is a 
very mean way to do business. He wants to 
answer this letter “right off the bat.” It has 
made him grouchy and cranky; he does not 
gave himself time to think out carefully what 
he has to say, but blurts out a confused con- 
glomeration of words which he wants me to put 
into good grammatical form when I transcribe 
my notes. He does not even take time to re- 
move the cigar from his mouth so that his dic- 
tation may be understood. He dictates in a 
very disagreeable tone, “loses his head” in a 
minute if, under these difficulties, I happen to 
ask him to repeat a certain name which I did 
not hear clearly. When through dictating, he 
asks to have the letter read back, when he 
wants a dozen different changes made, necessi- 


regular customer, 


tating the striking-out of words or whole lines, 
and much mussy-looking interlining. When 
these lines or words are reached in transcribing, 
I must go more slowly so as to make sure what 
the outline is and that I am getting in all the 
corrections in their proper places. Under these 
circumstances, I find that my actual speed in 
transcribing is apt to be something like 30 
words per minute. 


The majority of those who answered 
this question put their average transcrib- 
ing rate at 50 words a minute. Mr. Ray 
C. Gruhlke, Seattle, \Wash., however, 
contributes this opinion: 


I believe that 
age stenographer are 


the speed records for the aver- 
largely exaggerated. So 
far as I have observed, I think I can write 
about as fast as the next “steno,” but I cer- 
tainly cannot transcribe my notes at the rate 
of 50 or 60 words a minute, as some claim to do. 


In getting out a fairly difficult legal paper 
the other day, along with my usual work, I 


wrote two pages, totaling about 1000 words, at 
the average rate of 29 words a minute. I also 
timed myself on ordinary letters, and wrote two 
full-page letters at the rate of 32 words a min- 
ute, and one full-page single-spaced letter at the 
rate of 37 words per minute. 

This included the time required for putting in 
fresh paper, making necessary corrections, and 
inserting addresses and titles and subtitles. In 
other words, my estimate was based on work 
done in the usual way and from the first read- 
ing of notes taken at the usual speed. 


Other creditable discussions came from 
William B. Wright, Wilmington, Del. ; 
W. D. Calkins, Okeene, Okla.; Frank J. 
Groser, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss F. A. 
Sands, Washington, D. C.; Mildred Gos- 
horn, Kalispell, Mont.; and Irvin G. 
Miles, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Musical Shorthand 

one ever devised a system of 
that is, a system for writing 
as it is played or sung? 


41. Has any 
musical shorthand 
down music as fast 


Question No. 41 
more baffling than the average, evidently, 


proved somewhat 
and the only answer containing authori- 
tative information on the subject is that 
submitted by Mr. Francis C. Foxall, 
London, England, to whom the prize has 
been awarded. Mr. Foxall has gone to 
a great deal of trouble in preparing a 
very interesting illustration to accom- 
pany his explanation, and this illustration 
is reproduced herewith. His discussion 
of the question follows: 
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In the year 1768, a system of “Natural Short- 
hand” (light-line and joined vowels) was in- 
vented and published according to Act of Par- 
liament by Messrs. Holdsworth & Aldridge, of 
the Bank of England, and dedicated to the right 
honorable Sir Thomas Sewell, master of the 
Rolls and member of the Privy Council, to 
which system is added a shorthand for expressing 
musical sounds without the use of ruled lines. 
A tune may be taken down upon a blank paper 
in one line, and the words, if any, written under 
it. The authors say that, “when once familiar- 
ized, any piece of music may be written with 
great ease and exact- 


Then, a piece of music does not always main- 
tain the same key in which it Is written. The 
composer may start his theme in the key of A 
and work along this line for several measures, 
when it may appear to him that the composition 
would give a better harmony in four flats, and 
then finally end the theme with no sharps or 
flats, but in the natural key. A composition of 
this character would require a thorough and ac- 
curate knowledge of every part that goes to 
make a piece of music. 

If a system of musical shorthand was devised, 
it would require not only certain characters for 

different notes, but also 





ness; indeed, a common 
psalm tune may be 


characters for chords, 


A Shorthand fer expressing Masieal deande. slurs, triplets, broken 


chords, the time, rolled 





taken down in the same 
time as it is sung, even 
as any speech, ete., is 


. Beene Caake 
taken down verbatim by 


The Goteg 4 th, , a 


notes, expression marks, 
thrills, rests, dotted 
notes, etc. It would also 


he Noles cond 
te Kaus Length or 





the shorthand in the ABCDEFG. he Geonding require of the reporter 
same time as _ it is VAAN PLIA hughen Cclave > Semibreve a good knowledge of 
spoken. Any piece of POND)  crctite — harmony and modula- 
music thus written can tert AAYE oe tion, as well as a fa- 
be sung with readiness, - 7 Crolehel das miliarity with every 
and as musical instru- (A hago, Shady Rahorak boy thy Sood | character that goes to 
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the letters and not to 
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method can be played at 
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cility as we can read a 
paragraph of a news- 
paper.”’ 

A copy of the plan 


sibility, although in this 
day and age we are al- 
most forced to accept 
the axiom that “all 





and specimen tune are 


things are possible.” 








enclosed. 











It will be seen that 


The Digraphs “OE” 
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names are they desig- 
nated? 

as Question No. 42 
Well called forth an unex- 
pectedly large num- 
ber of good answers, 
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a 


music abound. 
is inclined to doubt very seriously the 
possibility of taking down in shorthand a 
musical composition of even ordinary dif- 
ficulty while it is being played. From 
the very thoughtful answer contributed 
by Mr. Earl F. Whitmore, Rockford, II. 
—who is evidently a close student of mu- 
sic—we quote the following relevant re- 


marks: 


There would be many things to be considered 
in learning a system of musical shorthand be- 
sides the mere writing of the notes. The first 
thing to consider would be the key in which the 
piece was written. Again, one would have to 
write two lines of notes simultaneously—the 
treble and the bass—and, if for the pipe organ, 
a third line for the pedals. 





in spite of its almost 
technical character, which would lead 
one to suppose that it would interest 
comparatively few. Mr. J. E. Garrity, 
Pittsburg, Pa., contributes the prize- 
winning discussion. 


#4"? 


The joined letters “a and “ze” are desig- 
nated in modern English as digraphs, a dli- 
graph being a group of two vowels or two con- 
sonants representing a single simple speech 
sound; the technical printing term for them Is 
ligatures. Both originated from diphthongs in 
the Latin language that were symbolizations of 
the corresponding Greek forms. Their use in 
the English language of the present day is 
chiefly etymological. 

The digraph “ce” is pronounced in modern 
English and in the English pronunciation of 
Latin as a simple “e’”’ would be in the same po- 
sition. Usage varies somewhat as to the pro- 
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nunciation of the digraph “z.’’ It is usually 
pronounced as “e’’ would be in the same posi- 
tion. A pedantic pronunciation of it as long “e” 
in “eve,” where it naturally takes the short 
sound in English pronunciation, as in the words 
“aesthetic,” “aestuary,” etc., obtains to some ex- 
tent, especially in English academic circles. In 
English words derived from the Latin or Greek, 
“ve”’ or “ce” are usually retained in proper names 
and in the learned or scientific terms. Else- 


“a 


where, they are replaced by “‘e 
Mr. Ingalls mentions also an Anglo- 


Saxon derivation: 


In Old English “x was a symbol for a simple 
vowel sound, intermediate between “a” and “e.” 
There was a long and a short sound, represented 
respectively by the sound of “ai” in “hatr,” and 
our modern short “a.” The combination died out 
about 1300 and then was reintroduced in the 
16th century in forms derived from Latin words 
containing original Greek forms. 


Others who sent in correct answers 
are Edith A. Phelps, Canton, Ill.; Lucy 
Benson, Austin, Texas; Eunice F. 
dard, Auburn, Maine; Edith L. Burdett, 
Leominster, Mass.; Margaret D. O’Con- 
nor, Dayton, Ohio, and Elsie L. Bauck. 


God- 


“Capping” the Keyboard 


43. I have just read of the claim made by 
one of the professional typewriter experts to the 
effect that there is a great advantage in opera- 
ting the machine through covering the keys with 
black caps, in that this plan prevents confusion. 
Please explain the reason for this. 


The most satisfactory discussion of 
question No. 43 is that of Mr. O. W. 
Campbell, Kans., 


quoted herewith: 


I do not see what advantage is gained, in the 
way of preventing confusion, from the use of 
black-capped keys, as a professional typist, being 
a touch operator, does not look at the keyboard 
—and this would seem to be the only way In 
which confusion could be caused. Personally, I 
consider that the advantage of caps, either white 
or black, is in the way of the improved touch, 
the fingers slipping more readily and swiftly 
off the flat »r slightly rounded rubber cap 
than off the o tinary key, with its glass cov- 
ering and high ickel rim. Possibly, though, 
for one who does watch the keyboard more or 
less, the uniform and unobtrusive color of the 
keys after being covered with black caps 
might have a soothing effect on the nerves. 


Atchison, which is 


Miss Benson, in the course of her ex- 
planation, says: “It is a well-known 


scientific fact that light radiating from a 
dark surface is less trying to the eyes 
than where it is reflected from a white 





Interesting dis- 
from Mr. 


or other light surface.” 
cussions were received also 
Gruhlke and Miss Bauck. 





Hyphening Figures, “To-day,” and “To- 
morrow” 


44. In the reproduction recently in the Gregg 
Writer of a copying and spacing test used in a 
Civil Service examination, I notice that the fig- 
ures representing a sum of money are hyphened 
at the end of the line, just as a word would be. 
Is this practice perfectly correct? Also, what is 
the authority for writing “to-day” and “to- 
morrow” without the hyphen? Webster’s New 
International gives them with the hyphen, 


The award on this question is given to 
the following answer, filed by Miss Edith 
L.. Burdett, Leominster, Mass. : 


In Correct English I find this statement: 
“*To-day,’ ‘to-morrow,’ and ‘to-night’ are cor- 
rectly written with or without the hyphen, but 


the words in which the hyphen is used are given 
first in Century.” 

The same magazine follows the practice of 
dividing figures at the end of a line. From ob- 
servation I should say that it is necessary to 
divide figures between periods and to retain the 
comma that ordinarily marks the separation of 
the sum into periods, putting the hyphen after 


. the comma, 


There is good authority for writing 
“to-day,” “to-morrow” and “to-night” 
without the hyphen, the solid form be- 
ing adopted by a great many reputable 
newspapers and magazines, doubtless 
with the idea that in words of such com- 
mon usage it is a waste of time to use 
the hyphen. Sometime ago, however, we 
made a very careful comparison and 
study of the practice of various authors 
on this point, and our conclusion was 
that the safest and most dependable still 
favored the retention of the hyphen. The 
practice of this magazine has therefore 
been in consonance with this idea, but 
where usage is so evenly divided, it is 
difficult to give precedence to either form. 

Using the Firm’s Stationery 

15. Please have your readers discuss the hon- 
esty or dishonesty of the practice of making 
free use of the firm’s stationery by employees. 

As has been the case with practically 
all of the ethical questions presented in 
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this department, question No. 45 pro- 
voked a very vigorous and interesting 
discussion. Practically without excep- 
tion, the habit of using the company’s 
stationery for personal correspondence 
was branded as dishonest. In a number 
of instances, however, this view was 
modified by the statement that where the 
stationery had an advertising value and 
some advantage might accrue to the firm 
from its wider distribution, the practice 
was perhaps defensible. This argument, 
it appears to us, would hold good only 
where the letterhead illustrated rather 
fully some particular specialty put out 
by the firm; but even here the benefit 
to the company is doubtful, from the 
fact that it does not often happen that 
the stenographer’s private correspondents 
come within the firm’s special “field of 
appeal.” In the majority of cases the 
letterhead gives merely the business card 
of the firm, and it would be difficult to 
see how its employment for indiscrim- 
inate personal correspondence could pos- 
sibly benefit the company. An excep- 
tional instance having a bearing on this 
point of publicity is referred to by Miss 
Elizabeth Fullerton, Dorchester, Mass., 
from whose excellent answer we quote 
the following extracts: 

I believe that the free use of the firm’s sta- 
tionery by employees, for the purpose of saving 
personal expenditure, is undoubtedly dishonest. 
The President of our Company, however, whose 
dictation I take, has recently asked me to use 
the Company’s paper instead of his embossed 
stationery for the purpose of making his per- 
sonal correspondents familiar with our goods, 
and I have followed his example. 

Our Company is waging a war against the 
deadly common drinking cup, a question that is 
being discussed in the public press and by 
thoughtful people all over the country. For this 
reason I believe I am doing good in a small way 
in thus mutely calling attention to the best sub- 
stitute. I do not feel that this excuse would be 
valid, however, if the specialty that we are man- 
ufacturing were of interest to only a certain 
class of buyers. 

A very sane and forceful expression 
of opinion from Mr. F. A. Beecher, New 


Haven, Conn., is adjudged to be the 
best contribution to this discussion : 


It is my firm conviction that no person who 
is, in the strict sense of the word, an employee— 
that is to say, who does not own a share in the 
business—has any right to use the firm’s sta- 
tionery for his private correspondence. I al- 
ways keep a box of paper in my desk which I 
use for private correspondence, and if now and 
then I find that my own stock is exhausted and 
it is necessary to use the firm's stationery, I 
make it a point to replace the loan later on. 

I feel that a person who is privileged to come 
in contact with the firm's stationery has no more 
right to apply it to his own purposes than an- 
other person who comes in contact with the firm's 
product. Who would think himself justified in 
taking a quantity of merchandise from the fac- 
tory or store without paying for it? The sta- 
tionery is the raw material from which the ste- 
nographer makes his finished product, and I see 
no more excuse for the pilfering of the firm's 
property by an employee that works in the office 
than by another that works in the machine shop 
or display room. 

If one is an employee, however, and at the 
same time holds some interest in the business, 
it is possible that he would have a better right 
to use the stationery for private business; al- 
though I fail to see why he should expect the 
other members of the firm to share the expense 
of his private correspondence. 


One answer taking the opposite view 
makes this point: “Most employers have 
such an extensive correspondence and 
use so much stationery, which is ordered 
in immense lots, that a sheet or two used 
by the stenographer each day would rare- 
ly, if ever, be missed.” An effectual 
counter argument is brought forward by 
Miss Helen Freeman, Tacoma, Wash., 
who says in part 

I know that many stenographers consider this 
a privilege pertaining to their position and will 
say, “Well, anyway, the amount taken is so 
small that it doesn’t count.” But if this be so— 
if the amount is so small as not to count—why 
stoop to such petty pilfering; and if, on the 
other hand, the amount used is large, why is it 
any the less stealing because the theft is one of 
paper, envelopes and stamps, instead of silver 
dollars? 


Another excellent point is made by 
Miss Benson: 


If the stationery bears the firm's name, its use 
for personal correspondence more or less involves 
the company in our private business, and thus 
gives a wrong impression to the person with 
whom we are transacting our personal affairs. 


Unusually interesting discussions were 
also received from Robert F. Wilner, 


pat th ee ees 
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Jeddo, Pa.; Miss H. E. Williams, New 
Haven, Conn.; Magdalene Hoffman, 
Corunna, Mich.; Alfred B. Bury, Chi- 
cago; Helen MacDonnell, Minneapolis ; 
Eunice F. Goddard, Will C. Ingalls, Jr., 
J. E. Garrity, Edith L. Burdett, and EI- 


sie L. Bauck. 


The Best Answer 
The special prize of the month is 
awarded to Mr. Francis C. Foxall, Lon- 


don, England, for his answer to question 


No. 41. 


Referred for Answer 

51. Are shorthand signatures legal? 

52. Please discuss the use of the title “Mr.” 
in connection with a title of business, as in the 
following form of address: 

Mr. John Jones, Manager, 


Swift, Thompson, Howe & Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
53. I was told the other day that one can 
telephone just as well by holding the mouth- 


piece of the ‘phone against the chest and speak- 
ing in an ordinary tone, as if one talked into the 
transmitter as usual. Is this true, and if so, 
how do you explain the process? Also, “what's 
the use?” 

54. Is it “good form” to use the word “beg” 
in business letters; as, for instance, in such ex- 
pressions as “We beg to acknowledge receipt,” 
“We beg to remain,” etc.? 

55. In the average specimen of prose compo- 
sition consisting, say, of 1,000 letters, what is 
the relative number of times each of the letters 
of the alphabet will occur? 





Plate-Writing Exercise 


selected for this 


He 


month's drill touches upon a topic 


material 


of special and timely interest, and should 
be practiced with the thought of the ar- 
ticle in mind as well as the construction 


of the outlines. In the next issue, as 


usual, the authoritative plate will be pub- 
lished for comparison. 


How About That Vacation? 


A distinguished psychologist has argued that 
everybody possesses a well, or reservoir, of re- 
serve energy which he can tap at will. The 
operation to which he refers is familiar to the 
unlearned under the name of “second wind.” 
You peg along until it seems that you are com- 
pletely out of pegs, or pegged out, and couldn’t 
possibly go another hole. Then, by a deter- 
mined act of will, you create as many more pegs 
as you need to finish the row. Anybody can do 
it. But anybody can do a great many things 
that may be highly injudicious. 

The subject is peculiarly interesting just now, 


for in midsummer more than at any other season 
this question of tapping the well, or of borrowing 
a handful of pegs from yourself, becomes cru- 
cially important to many people. It is the time 
when a great many are trying to decide whether 
they will take a vacation, which their bodily 
interest seems to demand and their business in- 
terest to forbid. 

The question, we think, should always be con- 
sidered in view of the fact that any one else 
can look after your business, while there is no- 
body but yourself to look after your body. One 
of the scientific congresses scheduled to meet 
in the United States next year will especially 
consider this subject of fatigue, or overstrain, 
and try to indicate in how far it breeds disease, 
permanent loss of efficiency, and so on. But we 
doubt whether an intelligent man who has a 
good, well-developed specimen of fatigue in his 
own possession needs a congress to instruct him 
what to do with it. 

There are cases in which a man actually can- 
not afford to take a vacation; but there are 
many more in which he cannot afford not to. 
We have never yet known any one who regretted 
taking the vacation; but we have known many 
who regretted not taking it, and with good cause. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 








a 
———— 





RACTICAL education educates a human being to think his own way to 
conclusions with forcible accuracy; to ask and answer questions per- 
tinently ; to generalize without vagueness, and to specialize without triviality ; 
to marshal his mental forces for attack or defense in a sudden emergency as 
an able commander marshals his regiments.— Venable. 
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By Frederick R. Austin, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 
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Summer Examination — Federal Service 


26 the U. S 


summer examination 


raphers, at the following cities: 


Alabama : 
Birmingham. 
Arizona: 
Phoenix. 
Arkansas: 
Little Rock. 
California : 
Los Angeles. 
San Francisco. 
Colorado: 
Denver. 
Connecticut : 
New Haven. 
Delaware: 
Wilmington. 
District of Columbia: 
Washington, ste- 
nographer and 
typewriter and 
s ten o grapher, 
July 26. Type- 
writer only, Au- 
gust 2. 
Florida: 
Jacksonville. 
Georgia: 
Atlanta. 
Hawaii: 
Honolulu. 
Idaho: 
3o0ise. 
Illinois: 
Chicago. 
East St. Louis. 
Indiana: 
Evansville. 
Indianapolis. 
Towa: 
Burlington. 
Cedar Rapids. 


Des Moines. 
Dubuque. 
Fort Dodge. 
Mason City. 
Sioux City. 
Kansas: 
Kansas City. 
Wichita, 
Kentucky: 
Covington. 
Louisville. 
Louisiana: 
Alexandria. 


New Orleans. 


Maine: 
Portland. 
Maryland: 
Baltimore. 
Massachusetts : 
Boston. 
Michigan: 
Detroit. 
Minnesota: 
Duluth. 
Mankato. 
St. Paul. 
Mississippi : 
Jackson. 
Missouri: 
Kansas City. 
St. Louis. 
Montana: 
Billings. 
Nebraska: 
Lincoln. 
Omaha, 
Nevada: 
weno. 
New Hampshire: 
Concord, 


O* July 2 . S. Civil Service 
Commission will hold the regular 


for male stenog- 


New Jersey: 
Newark. 
Trenton. 

New Mexico: 
Albuquerque. 

New York: 
Buffalo. 

_ New York, stenog- 
rapher and type- 
writer, July 26. 
Typewriter only, 
August 2. 

North Carolina: 
Greensboro. 

North Dakota: 
largo. 

Ohio: 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 

Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma, 

Oregon: 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg. 

Porto Rico: 
San Juan. 


Rhode Island: 
Providence. 
South Carolina: 
Columbia. 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen. 
Mitchell. 
Sioux Falls. 
Tennessee : 
Nashville. 
Texas: 
Austin. 
Utah: 
Salt Lake Clty. 
Vermont: 
Burlington. 
Virginia: 
Alexandria, 
Norfolk. 
Washington: 
Seattle. 
West Virginia: 
Charleston. 
Wisconsin : 
Milwaukee. 
Wyoming: 
Cheyenne. 


Women will not be permitted to take 
the summer examination, but they may 
take the fall examination, full announce- 
ment of which will be made in the Sep- 


tember 
Candidates 
years old. 


Gregg Writer. 
must be at least eighteen 


They will be required to take 


the examination in the State or Territory 
in which they have their /egal residence, 
and in which they have been actual bod- 
ily residents for at least one year pre- 
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vious to the date of the examination. If 
the examination is scheduled to be held 
in more than one place in a State, the 
applicant can take it at whichever one of 
the cities named is most convenient to 
him. For example, in lowa he may take 
it in any one of seven cities. 

All of the examinations scheduled will 
commence at the same hour—nine 
o'clock, Jocal time. Information respect- 
ing the exact location of the examination 
room, etc., may be obtained from the 
Post Master or secretary of the local 
Board of Civil Service Examiners, usu- 
ally to be found in the federal Court 
House or Post Office building. 

Although generally referred to as a 
single examination, there are in reality 
five distinct examinations given on the 


date and at the places specified above: 

1. Stenographer and Typewriter, Departmental 
Service. 

2. Stenographer and Typewriter, Isthmian Ca- 
nal Service. 

3. Stenographer 
Service. 

4. Stenographer only, Departmental Service. 

5. Typewriter only, Departmental Service. 


and Typewriter, Philippine 


A separate application must be filed 
for the Departmental, Isthmian Canal, 
and Philippine services. If the applicant 
wishes he can take the examination for 
all three branches of the service, but in 
that case he must file three applications ; 
or, if he desires to take the examination 
for the Departmental and Isthmian Ca- 
nal services, he may do so upon filing two 
applications. The application must set 
forth distinctly which branch of the ser- 
vice the applicant desires to enter, and 
the particular examination he desires to 
take of the five enumerated above. 

Only one examination is required, 
however, for the entire governmental ser- 
vice, the papers in the examination being 
appropriately assembled according to the 
branch or branches of the service the ap- 
plicant desires to enter. 


Departmental Service 
For those desiring to enter the Depart-® 
mental Service, which includes all posi- 
tions at Washington, D. C., and on the 
mainland of the United States, the age 
limit is 18 years. Application Form 304 
should be procured from the Commission 
at Washington or from the Secretary of 
the local Board of Civil Service Exam- 
iners at the cities named in the above list, 
promptly filled out, and mailed at once to 
the Commission at Washington. 


Isthmian Canal Service 
Age limits for entrance to Isthmian 
Canal Service are from 20 to 45 years. 
Application Form 304, with the medical 
certificate. No examinations for stenog- 
rapher only or for typewriter only will 
be given this summer. 
Philippine Service 
Age limits for the Philippine Service 
are from 18 to 40 years. Application 
Form 2, including the medical certificate. 
Subjects of Examination 
A detailed description of the examina- 
tion will be found in previous issues of 
the Gregg Writer, or can be obtained by 
writing the Commission at Washington 
for Form 1424. The subjects, with rela- 
tive weights, are as follows: 


Stenographer 





Di: EE ccaviete tw pheun ood en 70 
2. Copying rough draft......cccecce 10 
De SE cb cccaderecesesenane 5 
4. Report writing ......... acai mate 10 
EE atoktcnaeteebetineanen 5 

SD Sscnesawenyeennestaesees 100 

Typewriter 

1. Copying rough draft............ 20 
2. Copying and spacing............ 30 
3. Campinas plein COM... cccccccces 20 
CP <cubeuedeondecaeoes 10 
Bes WOR 6c ce cccocesdosece 10 
i Dn chbshenainseveneaates 10 


Total 


(combined) 
B. TORTIEE oc cc ccccecsnes 66 2/3% 
2. Typewriter ................33 1/3% 


Stenographer and Typewriter 








TN . snewet gateedcewaes 100% 
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Pending Legislation 

Representative Poindexter, of Wash- 
ington, a Republican “insurgent,” has in- 
troduced a bill designed to do away with 
the stringent prohibitions now in vogue 
at Washington restraining civil service 
employees from criticising the adminis- 
tration or presenting grievances to Con- 
gress. The bill also seeks to restore the 
former practice which provided that no 
person should be removed or otherwise 
punished, except after written notice of 
the reason therefor and an opportunity to 
enter a defense. This provision has been 
found to be rather burdensome at times, 
from the viewpoint of the executive offi- 
cers. 

* * * 

It has been almost sixty years since the 
present salary classification of govern- 
ment employees was established, and as 
the cost of living has steadily advanced, 
Congress has been repeatedly asked to 
provide some increase in the salaries; 
also what is more important, to so reclas- 
sify the positions that the clerks who do 
the work shall receive the compensation 
to which their work entitles them. Here- 
tofore the classification has been largely 
one of salary only, and to remedy this 
condition the following bill has been in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Gillett, of the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service: 


A Bill—H. R. No. 22014 


To amend Sec. 167, U. S. Revised Statutes. 
BE IT ENACTED by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following schedule 
of grades and salaries for employees in the exec- 
utive departments and establishments is hereby 
adopted, and hereafter estimates for salaries 
of the employees in the several grades described 
in said schedule shall be made in accordance 
with the rates named therein. 

SUPERVISORY GRADE 

Chief Clerks and Chiefs of Divisions and other 
employees who perform supervisory, executive, 
and administrative duties to be specifically esti- 
mated for. Salaries: $4200 to $2100. 


CLERICAL GRADES 

I. SENIOR CLERKsS.—Employees who are as- 
signed to work largely supervisory, or requiring 
the highest order of clerical ability, involving 
much original thought, consideration, and inves- 
tigation. Salaries: $2100, $1980, $1860. 

II. CLERKs.—Employees who are assigned to 
work more or less routine, involving responsi- 
bility, special ability and original thought, con- 
sideration, and investigation. Salaries: $1749, 
$1620, $1500. 

III. JUNIOR CLERKS.—Employees who are as- 
signed to work of a routine character, requir- 
ing but little original thought or consideration, 
but requiring judgment, responsibility, and spe- 
cial skill. Salaries: $1380, $1320, $1260, $1200. 

IV. UNDER CLERKS.—Employees who are as- 
signed to work of a simple or routine character, 
requiring care, accuracy, and skill. Salaries: 
$1,080, $1,020, $960, $900. 








SUBCLERICAL GRADES 

I. Employees whose duties are not clerical or 
mechanical, but require some special skill, or in- 
volve personal responsibility, as messengers, 
watchmen, skilled laborers. Salaries: $840, 
$720, $660. 

II. Employees engaged in rough and unskilled 
work, as laborers generally. Salaries: $660, 
$600. 

III. Employees who enter the service at an 
early age and are engaged in light work, as 


messenger boys: Salaries: $480, $420, $360, 
$300. 
IV. Employees whose work occupies only 


part of the time each day, as charwomen and 
janitors. Salaries: $360, $300, $240. 


PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL TRADES, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOYEES 

The number and variety of designations of 
such employees shall be as small as practicable, 
and the duties assigned to them shall be con- 
fined, as far as possible, within the lines indi- 
cated by their titles or for which they may have 
passed examinations. Their salaries shall be 
fixed at the rates stated in this schedule, which 
are appropriate to the value of their services. 

Sec. 2. That hereafter when appropriation 
Acts, in providing for clerks in the several bu- 
reaus, offices, and divisions, shall state the num- 
ber of senior clerks, clerks, junior clerks, and 
under clerks to be allowed to each, without spe- 
cifying the several rates of salaries, the proper 
appointing officer shall, the first time appropri- 
ation is made in this manner, distribute the 
clerks of each bureau, office, or division, at the 
rates of salaries prescribed in said schedule, in 
such numbers and proportion as not to exceed 
the total amount allowed for salaries for the 
fiscal year to said bureau, office, or division; 
and thereafter when employees of the clerical 
grades are provided for without specification of 
salaries, the amount of salaries to be allowed to 
the several bureaus, offices, or divisions shall 
be determined by the aggregate amount of an- 
nual salaries of the employees thereof at the 
rates of said salaries on the first day of Octo- 
ber, modified by such additions or reductions of 
force as may be provided for; but on the first 
day of January and the first day of July of 
every year those clerks who have shown a sat- 
isfactory degree of efficiency in their work shall 
be advanced to the next higher rates of salary 
within their several grades above those which 
they have been receiving for one year or more; 
and the additional amounts necessary to cover 
the cost of said semi-annual advancement of 
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clerks shall be appropriated in general terms: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall prohibit the 
promotion or reduction of clerks or other em- 
ployees from one grade to another at any time 
when vacancies occur in the numbers provided 
for any grade. 

Sec. 3. That all laws and parts of laws in- 
consistent with this Act, are hereby repealed. 





Prayers for better things are well 
enough in their place, but prayers, even 
of the righteous, are more apt to be 
efficacious when actively backed up by 
earnest effort—fighting, if need be.— 
Civil Service Advocate. 


The New Treasury Laundry 

Life is “just one blamed thing after 
another” in the Treasury Department 
these days. When they are not firing 
clerks, giving exhibitions of labor-saving 
devices to frighten the lives out of other 
clerks, or putting in a new elevator for 
Secretary MacVeagh, they are doing 
something else along the line of re- 
trenchment or improvement. 

The latest thing the committee of re- 
organizers has done is to prepare for the 
establishment of a laundry in the depart- 
ment. It is not one of these ordinary 
machine laundries that run in opposition 
to the Chinese, but a money-washing 
laundry—a laundry Mr. Norton thinks 
is going to save the Government a mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

It occurred to Mr. Norton that there 
was no necessity for destroying all the 
used United States bank notes that are 
turned in and ground into pulp under the 
present system. 

“Why not wash the dirt and the mi- 
crobes off the greenbacks?” Mr. Norton 
asked. 

Director Ralph, of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, said it could be 
done. The matter was then taken up 


formally by Mr. Norton and turned over 
to a committee whose members are C. 





S. Pearce, of the division of loans; G. 
K. Leet, Mr. Norton’s secretary; Bran- 
don Smith, the department chemist, and 
Assistant Treasurer Pusey, of Baltimore. 

It is asserted by the committee, which 
has made an investigation of the scheme, 
that at least 80 per cent of the paper 
money now destroyed can be saved and 
reissued after it has been washed and 
sterilized. The laundry machines cost 
between $500 and $1,000 each, and their 
work, according to the washing commit- 
tee, will save the Government at least 
$1,000,000 a year. 

Only United States silver certificates 
are eligible for free baths. National 
bank notes and yellow backs cannot be 
washed because of the character of the 
ink used on them. 

According to the system of cleansing 
that is to be tried out, the bills will be 
placed in sieves and run through water. 
Then they will be thoroughly sterilized, 
to kill off the thousands of microbes that 


they acquire through circulation, and af- 
terward will be dried, burnished, and re- 


issued.—IVashington Times. 





Correspondence 


In a recent examination for position of ste- * 
nographer and typewriter, I stated on my per- 
sonal question sheet that I would accept em- 
ployment anywhere in the United States. Can 
I now modify this to the effect that I will ac- 
cept employment only in Washington, D. C.? I 
passed the typewriting part of the examination 
but failed to attain an eligible average in ste- 
nography. What are the chances of my receiv- 
ing an appointment? ¢ 

D. C. M., Pennsylvania. 


. 


The Commission will not permit any 
change to be made in the answer made as 
to amount of minimum salary unless a 
satisfactory reason is given to the Com- 
mission, but it is likely that the question 
of place of employment would be a dif- 
ferent matter, as it would certainly be 
useless to certify you to a position which 
it is known in advance you would not ac- 
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cept, because of its geographical location. 

If you pass the typewriting test but 
not the stenographic part of the exami- 
nation, your name is entered on three 
registers: the regular register of persons 
qualified in typewriting only; a register 
of those qualified in typewriting, with a 
knowledge of stenography, from which 
positions are filled where a person is de- 
sired mainly for typewriting work but 
with some knowledge of shorthand; and 
a register which has recently been estab- 
lished consisting of those who are quali- 
fied in typewriting, from which names 
are taken for certification to the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission. Some of these 
positions pay as high as $1,200 a year. 
At the grade you mention you have very 


slight chance of appointment. 
* * * 


On page 392 of the March Gregg Writer are 
two questions from a civil service examination 
which I should like to have answered; namely, 
“What one of the framers of the Constitution 
was a stenographer? Name a popular living 
English author who is a stenographer.” 

“Reader.” 

Benjamin Franklin was a stenographer 
and was one of the framers of that im- 
mortal document, while Rudyard Kip- 
ling is probably the most popular living 
‘English author who is a stenographer. 

In this connection some interesting 
information as to famous Americans 
who graced the stenographic profession 
will be found in the editorial on page 78 
of the October (1909) Gregg Writer, 
under the heading, “Great Men Wrote 


Shorthand.” 


Civil Service Jottings 
An interesting letter has been received 
from Mr. J. Walter Karsner, of Balti- 
more, one of the originators of the 
“Postcarditis” Department, telling of his 
stenographic experiences. After numer- 
ous trials he secured a position requiring 


considerable shorthand ability, and then, 
like many others, began to wish he had 
stayed longer at the school instead of 
leaving at the first opportunity to “ac- 
cept” a position. He concludes his letter 


as follows: 

This last was 
a real stenogra- 
pher’s job, and 
the shorthand 
end of it made 
me scratch 
gravel to hang 
on. I managed 
to stick, how- 
ever, and just 
about that time 
I began to re- 
alize how much 
good another six 
months or so at 
that school 
would have done 
me. I bought a 
Manual, wrote 
Miss Belfield a 
million letters, 
and learned a 
lot more about 
shorthand. of 
course, all this | 
time I was tak- 
ing the Gregg 
Writer, and it is to this wonderful magazine that 
I attribute whatever success and shorthand ambi- 
tion I have. About three genuine, thorough 
reviews of the Manual will do any shorthand 
writer good, no matter what success he has at- 
tained. It is to this review work that I attrib- 
ute a gain of about thirty words a minute in 
speed, achieved about that time. 

Well, not long after that I skinned through 
a Civil Service examination and went to Pana- 
ma. I helped to make a little of the dirt fly, 
grew tired of the monotony and cold storage 
grub, and finally grabbed a water wagon for the 
good old U. S. A. Passed another “exam” and 
secured my present position, and am still study- 
ing shorthand. Some day I hope to add another 
chapter to this story, but for the time being this 
is the end. 


The accompanying “snap” shows Mr. 
Karsner in the uniform of Sergeant in 
the 5th Maryland, one of the crack Na- 


tional Guard Regiments of the country. 
a 











. WALTER KARSNER 


Word is received from Mr. Guy Zears, 
stenographer to the Board of Special In- 
quiry, U. S. Immigration Service, Win- 
nipeg, Canada, that commencing June 1 
his salary will be $1200, To receive an 
advance of $200 during his first year’s 
service is certainly a proof that Mr. 
Zears has “‘made good.”’ 
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Sor the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, to 


whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 





Another Successful Chicago Reporter 


E are presenting this month a 

page of the reporting 
notes of Mr. Thomas J. 
reporter of the Seventeenth Judicial Dis- 
trict, Rockford, Illinois. The future of 
Mr. watched keen 
interest, for not only has he been am- 


actual 
Scone, official 


Scone will be with 
bitious enough to become a court re- 
porter, but he has accomplished more by 
his industry and perseverance than a 
great many other reporters of equal ex- 
perience. 

When one attains to the position of 
court reporter, he has risen above ninety 
five per cent of all stenographers, so far 
as the highest use of the art is con- 
cerned; and that is no mean attainment. 
The average young man or young woman 
does not seem to possess sufficient deter- 
mination, enthusiasm, and perseverance 
to prepare himself for the strenuous 
work of court reporting. 

There are some stenographers who 
cannot do court reporting because of 
physical disabilities. To be successful, 
at least, one engaging in reporting must 
be in fairly good health at all times of 
the day, whether during court hours or 
out of ordinary court hours. At any 
the 


may be called upon to do work which 


time, and without notice, reporter 
will prove to be the greatest feat of his 
life, and at such a time, of course, any 
but the best of physical condition would 
be of the greatest disadvantage. Those 
who have not had experience in taking 
rapid court proceedings for five or six 


hours at a stretch, without a moment's 


relaxation, cannot possibly realize ihe 
amount of energy that is consumed. 

Going back to our earlier remark as 
to the comparatively small percentage 
of stenographers that press forward to 
the reporting ranks, one is reminded of 
an analogy in nature. Did you ever 
stop to think that, out of the thousands 
of bushels of acorns that every year fall 
to the ground, only one here and there 
grows to an oak tree, fulfilling its des- 
tiny by providing for the oak trees of 
the future? The teeming life of the 
universe pours out an unlimited supply 
of seeds, each one of them bearing within 
it the possibility of one day growing to 
be a great and splendid tree, but how few 
of those millions of acorns develop that 
possibility ! 

The business schools of this country 
are sending out an almost unjimited sup- 
ply of stenographers, each one with an 
equal chance of success, and yet it is 
only a stenographer here and a stenog- 
rapher there who really suceeds. by 
this we do not intend to convey the idea 
that the stenographer must necessarily 
become a court reporter in order to be 
called successful, although, of course, re- 
porting is considered the highest point 
of stenographic success from the purely 
art side. 

Mr. the 
porter for the Seventeenth Judicial Dis- 
trict of Illinois for about five years, and 


Scone has been official re- 


has recently opened an office in Chicago 
He is a member of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association, and expects, 
as soon as time will permit, to become 
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a member of the Chicago Law Reporters’ 
Association. 
In submitting a specimen page of his 


notes, Mr. Scone wrote: 


I have just completed the transcript in an 
important murder trial, in which the jury fixed 
the punishment of the defendant at the extreme 
penalty. The case lasted two weeks and was 
full of action from start to finish. The de- 
fense set up a plea of epileptic insanity, and 
before the case was completed the evidence of 
five alienists and a considerable number of local 
physicians was presented to the jury. You may 
well imagine that I had my hands full in the 
explanations made to the jury by eminent spe- 
cialists and physicians, concerning every ele- 
ment connected with epileptic insanity, from 
post epileptic automatism to grand and petit 
mal, 

In this connection, I should like to add that 
if every writer of Gregg Shorthand, especially 
among the reporters, would keep a small note- 
book or tablet in which he would jot down good 
contractions, phrases, or single word-forms as 
they come up in his work, use them from time 
to time until their reliability has been thor- 
oughly tested, and then send them in to the 
Reporters’ Department of the Writer, it would 
prove most profitable and would be of the great- 
est possible help to all writers of the system who 
aspire to reporting efficiency. 


Mr. Scone’s notes furnish many valu- 
able suggestions and deserve careful 
study. The last suggestion in his letter 
is an excellent one, and we sincerely trust 
that it will impress our readers favorably 
enough to draw out a good response. 
This department should be considered as 
the medium through which all interested 
in reporting or “higher stenography” may 
exchange ideas and helps. There are 
hundreds of personal expedients and 
short-cuts used every day by individual 
writers, which have not yet been pub- 
lished. Each reader is urged to contrib- 
ute his share—for the good of the fra- 
ternity. 


Key to Mr. Scone’s Plate 


FRANK B. HARDEN vs. MAUDE HARDEN. 
Frank B. Harden. 3y Mr. Barry. 

Q What is your name? A Frank B. Harden. 

Q You are a resident of Rockford, Winnebago 
County, Illinois? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long have you been a resident of 
Rockford, Winnebago County, Illinois? 

A About a year and two months. 

Q How long have you been a resident of the 
state of Illinois? 

A Five years. 


Q Are you acquainted with the defendant, 
Maude Harden? A Yes, sir. 

Q She is your wife? A. Yes, sir. 

Q When were you married, Mr. Harden? A 
7th day of June, 1902. 

Q You lived together as husband and wife? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long a time? A Three years. 

Q You may state what happened at that 
time. A Why, she simply left me; that was 
all there was to it. 

Q Did she state any reason, give any grounds, pS 
for leaving you? A No, sir. 

Q Have you seen the defendant since that 
time? A Once. 

Q Where was that? A In Minneapolis. 

Q Did you have a conversation with her? 

A A few words. 

Q What did she say? A Why, she asked me 
if I wanted to get a divorce and I told her at 
that time I wasn’t particular about it. 


Delays of the Law 


“Tl understand that you called on the 
plaintiff. Is that so?” 

“Yes,” replied the witness. 

“What did he say?” 

The attorney for the defense jumped 
to his feet and objected that the conver- 
sation could not be admitted in the evi- 
dence. A half-hour’s argument followed, 
and the judges retired to their private 
room to consider the point. 

An hour later they filed into the court- 
room and announced that the question 
might be put. 

“Well, what did the plaintiff say?” 

“He weren't at home, sir,” came the 





answer.—T he Housekeeper. 


A recent letter from Mr. Geo. C. 
Johnson, the Chicago reporter whose ex- 
periences were written up in the July, 
1909, issue of this magazine, contains the . 
following good news: 

You cannot know how glad I am to be able to 
write you that I made my L. L. B. degree at 
Northwestern University this year. My school- 
days of theoretical work are probably now over. 

All that I have accomplished has been done 
through the medium of Gregg Shorthand; it is 
one of the most wonderful advantages a man 
can have. 


Congratulations and good-wishes are 
extended, with the hope that we may 
have the pleasure of hearing from Mr. 
Johnson again. 
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Mr. Scone’s Reporting Notes 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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Charge to the Jury—V 


(See page 6416 for key.) 
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A Street Railway Case—XI 








(See page 646 for key.) 
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Key to Plate in Charge of the Jury 


—a line of conduct prejudicial to its interest 
and different from that which it otherwise 
might have pursued, then the plaintiff can- 
not recover. 

You are instructed as a matter of law 
that if you find from the evidence that any 
of the engines sold by the plaintiff to the 
defendant under the contract in this case 
did not conform to the warranty contained 
in said contract; and if you further believe 
from the evidence that the defendant knew 
of said breach, or had notice thereof, and 
continued to and did order engines from 
the plaintiff under said contract, and did give 
the plaintiff shipping orders therefor and 
received and paid for the engines mentioned 
in the first clause of said contract, after 
said defendant learned of said breach of 
warranty, if the defendant so learned, or had 
notice thereof; then such breach, if any, was 
waived by the defendant and cannot be urged 
by it in this case as an excuse for not buy- 
ing and paying for the entire number of 
engines contracted for in the first clause of 
the said contract, to be purchased and paid 
for by the defendant within the life of said 
contract, if you find from a preponderance of 


the evidence that the defendant did not so 
buy and pay for the entire number of en- 
gines, 


You are instructed that if you believe from 
the evidence that the plaintiff was not at 
all times able to ship or deliver the engines 
as ordered by the defendant under the terms 
of said contract; and if you further believe 
from the evidence that the defendant knew 
of the said breach or breaches, if any, or had 
notice thereof; and if you further believe 
from the evidence that after the defendant 
so knew of said breach or breaches, if they 
did so know of said breach or breaches of 
said contract by the plaintiff, or had notice 
thereof, and the defendant continued to or- 
der engines from the plaintiff under the first 
clause of said contract and continued to 
receive and pay for the same, then said 
breach or breaches were waived by the de- 
fendant and cannot be urged by it in this 
ease as an excuse for not carrying out its 
terms of the contract. 

The jury are instructed that if they find 
from the evidence that the contracting par- 
ties, subsequent to the making of the con- 
tract in this case and during the term of the 
contract, orally agreed to disregard any one 
or more of the provisions of such contract, 
or by oral agreement did modify the state- 
ments used or amended any provision thereof, 
then such oral agreement is binding on the 
parties as if the same were reduced to writ- 
ing and signed by the parties. 

The Court instructs you as a matter of law 
that if you believe from the evidence that 
the plaintiff committed a breach of con- 
tract by selling any of its goods during the 
life of said contract to one or more so-called 
catalog houses other than the one in this case; 
and if you further believe from the evidence 


that the defendant, during the life of said con- 
tract, knew or had notice of this breach and 
continued to order and receive and pay for 
engines bought from the plaintiff under said 
contract after it knew or had notice— 





Key to Plate in Street Railway Case 


Q What is your name? A R. H. George. 

Q Where do you live? A 506 Central Park 
Avenue. 

Q Your occupation? A I am superintendent 
for F. H. Hills Company. 

Q You knew the plaintiff in his 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What relation, if any, were you 

A He was a brother-in-law of mine. 

Q Mr. George, did you make an examination 
of the barn of the Union Traction Company on 
Madison near FTortieth Avenue, in which this 
accident was said to have occurred, at any 
time? A Yes, sir. 

Q When? A Well, the same 
accident occurred I examined the 
also examined it later. 

Q Was that the same day of the accident, Mr. 
George, or the inquest? A Yes, sir, the same 
day—well, I think it was the same day; yes, 
sir, the same day. ; 

Q Well, did you see any posts in there? A 
Yes, sir. 

Q Now, describe the location of those 
and how many posts were there, and where were 
they located with reference to the outgoing 
track? A ‘Those three posts, I should judge, 
were about two hundred feet from the door. 

Q Each post two hundred feet from _ the 
door? A _ The first post. 

MR. BANGS: The farthest one? 

A I wouldn't say—I would say it was two 
hundred feet to the first post; I am not positive 
of that, of course. 


lifetime? 


to him? 


day that the 
barn, and I 


posts 


MR. GODMAN: Did you measure the dis- 
tance? 

A No, sir. 

Q Well, how far were those posts away from 
the street car track, outgoing? A I should 
judge about fifteen or sixteen inches. 

Q Did you make any examination with ref- 


erence to any signs of warning being there at 
that time? A There was none at all. 

Q Did you make such an examination? A 
Yes, sir, I examined that particularly. 

Q Looked for them? A I didn’t see any—I 
looked for them. 

Q When did you next see that barn after this 
first day? A About two weeks; two or three 
weeks, I should judge. 

Q What was the condition then, if anything? 

A There was plenty of signs around. 

Q What did it say on the signs? A Well, 
there was one in the rear warning people from 
going back behind; and then I think there was 
one in each doorway. 

Q What did it say? A Warning people to 
stay off the tracks and standing around in the 
entrance. As to the exact words, I can’t say 
what that was. 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Bangs. 


Q Did you seeacar pass the post while you 
were in the barn? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q About what distance was 
car and the post? 


it between the 


A successful man usually carries his 
Do you? 
* ok *k 


chin up. 


See you at the convention! 
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Poet and Stenographer 
[As he dictated it.] [As she transcribed it.] 


To Phyllis 
Phyllis, up in the morning, 
Spirit of love and spring; 
Phyllis, lithe as the willow, 
Voice like the birds that sing ; 
Phyllis, full of the sunshine, 
Sparkling like drops of dew; 
Phyllis, Phyllis, O Phyllis! 
This is a song for you. 


Phyllis, why do you linger? 
Why do your feet remain? 
Phyllis, we wait your coming 
Over a bloom-decked plain. 
Phyllis—a brimming beaker 
Now your health we quaff, 
Setting our hearts all leaping 
Lighter than wind-blown chaff. 


Do Fill Us 
Fill us up in the morning, 
Spirits of loving spring! 
Fill us tight as a pillow— 
Boys like the birds that sing. 
Fill us full of moonshine, 
Sparkling like dropsy due 
Fill us, fill us, oh, fill us! 
This is too strong for you. 


Fill us! Why do you linger? 
Why are your feet in pain? 
Fill us! 


Over the gloom-necked plain. 


We wait your cunning 


Fill us a brimming beaker 
Now to your healthy graft, 

Sending our hartshorn leaping 
Light as a ringboned calf. 


—The Postal Record. 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Premier Asquith’s Tribute to Edward VII 


Among all the tributes that have been paid 
to King Edward, there gas been none invested 
with such authority, or which shows such exact 
appreciation of his work and personality, as 
that spoken by Premier Asquith when moving 
the address to King George and the message of 
sympathy to the queen mother in the House of 
Commons on Thursday. 

As a character sketch the premier’s words 
have all the cleverness of outline of a steel en- 
graving. 

“The late king, who has been suddenly taken 
away from us, had at the time of his death 
not yet completed the tenth year of his reign. 
Those years were crowned with moving and stir- 
ring events, both abroad and in the empire and 
here at home. In our relations with foreign 
countries, we have been aware of growing friend- 
ships and of reunderstandings—all stronger and 
surer safeguards for the peace of mankind. 
Within the empire, during the same time, the 
sense of interdependence, the consciousness of 
common interests and common risks, and the 
ever-tightening bonds of corporate unity have 
been developed and vivified as they had never 
been before. Here at home—as if it were by 
way of contrast—controversial issues of the 
gravest kind, economic, social, and constitutional, 
have ripened into rapid maturity. 

“Sir, in all these multiform manifestations of 
our national and imperial life, history will assign 
a part of singular dignity and authority to the 
great ruler whom we have lost. In external af- 





fairs his powerful personal influence was steadily 
and ceaselessly directed to the avoidance not 
only of war, but of the causes and pretexts of 


war. He well earned the title by which he will 
always be remembered, ‘the peacemaker of the 
world.’ 


“Within the boundaries of his own empire, by 
his intimate knowledge of its component parts, 


by his broad and elastic sympathy—not only 
with ambitions and aspirations, but with the 
sufferings and hardships of all his people— 


by his response to any and every appeal, whether 
to his sense of justice or his compassion, he 
won a degree of loyalty and affectionate con- 
fidence which few sovereigns have ever enjoyed. 

“Here, sir, at home, we all recognize that 
above the din and dust of our hard fought con- 
troversies, detached from party and attached 
only to the common interest, we found him an 
arbiter ripe in experience, judicious in temper. 
What one is tempted and, indeed, constrained 
on an occasion such as this to ask is, what 
were the qualities which enabled this man, called 
comparatively late in life to new duties of un- 
exampled perplexity—what were the qualities 
which in practice proved so admirably fitted for 
the task which will secure him an enduring and 
illustrious record among the rulers and govern- 
ors of nations? 

“T should be disposed to assign the first place 
to what sounds a commonplace, but in its per- 
sistent and unfailing exercise is one of the 
rarest virtues—a strong and abiding domination 
of the sense of public duty. King Edward, be 
it remembered, was a man of many and varied 
interests—a sportsman in the best sense, an 
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ardent and discriminating patron of the arts, to his people a memory and an example which 
and as well equipped as any man of his time for they will never forget—a memory of great op- 


the give-and-take of social intercourse, wholly portunities greatly employed, an example which 
free from the prejudices and narrow rules of the humblest of his subjects may treasure and 
caste at home, and in all companies an enfran- strive to follow—simplicity, courage, and self- 
chised citizen of the world. denial, and a conscious devotion up to the last 
“To such a man, endowed as he was by nature, moment of his conscious life to work, to duty, 
placed where he was by fortune and circum- und to service. 
stances, there was open, if he had chosen to a 
enter it, an unlimited field for self-indulgence; 
but, sir, every one will acknowledge who was A Day in June } 
brought into daily contact with him in the sphere And what is so rare as a day in June? 
of affairs, his duty to the state always came Then, if ever, come perfect days: 
first. In this great business, there was no one Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune 
by whom the humdrum obligations of punctual- And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
ity, method, preciseness, economy of time and Whether we look, or whether we listen 
speech, were more keenly recognized or more We hear life murmur, or see jt glisten ; 
severely practiced. Me ; ; Every clod feels a stir of might, 
I speak with the privilege of close experience, An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 


and I say that wherever he was, whatever may And, grasping blindly above it for light 
have been his apparent preoccupation in the Climbs to ~ onul ‘ erase and tele aa 
transaction of the business of the state. there The flush of life may wait be seen pic 
were never any arrears, there was never any Thrilling back over hills and waltenre: 

trace of confusion, there was never any moment — ppg . tthe 


: - cowslip startles in meadows green, 
of avoidable delay I : - 


one. “eras ol ‘ ‘ The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
‘Next to this, sir—and I am still in the do- And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 

main of practice and administration—I should To be some happy creature’s palace ; 

put his singular, perhaps unrivaled, tact in the The little bird sits at his door in the niatt 





management of men, and judgment of intuitive Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

shrewdness, as the best outlet from perplexity agra : : ae 

and even from a baffling situatio ie tnt § And lets his illumined being o’errun 

its highest ind. best 1 velopme t tt ne ve - With the deluge of summer it receives ; 

com! a sense But Bm eon P - a &« ° on we His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

" r sense. But, sir, ‘se rare gifts “ac- : 

: ar SUES FATS Ges OF prac And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 

tical efficiency were during the whole of his sings: 

cj rshi , re > service « rpe:s j s - thie _ 

cae aaeahen Le a oo ors ~ atnonsed ae = He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest— 
: a : Meee. Saver In the nice ear of Nature which song is the 

by the thought that he was at once the head ~~ : 

best? Lowell. 


and the chief servant of that vast, complex or- 
ganization which we eall the British Empire. 


» "eC rnize j > Z Ss —wrree > i ita- 7 . 
He recognized in the fullest degree the limita Marrying a Business 
tions of the constitutional monarch. Here at 
home he was, though no politician, as every one The man who would woo and win a_ business 


knows, a keen social reformer. He loved his of his own, to have and to hold, for the better 
people. At home and over sea, their interests or worse, till death do them part, must first 
were his interests, their fame was his fame. fall in love with thatgbusiness. To make sure 
He had no self apart from them. that his affections are prope ‘ly centered upon a 

“T will not touch for more than a moment on worthy object, he must carefully consider, first, 
the more delicate and sacred ground of his whether he and the business are well-mated 
personal charm, the warmth and wealth of his spiritually and mentally, in order to secure the 
humanity, his unfailing consideration for all most satisfactory union possible ; second, 
who in any capacity were permitted to work whether he can support the business in the 
for him. I will only say in this connection that style to which it has been accustomed; and, 





no man in our time has been more justly be- third, whether the sentiment he entertains for 

loved by his family and friends, and no ruler it is a mere passing fancy or a deep-rooted 

in our or any time has been more sincerely true, love capable of standing the test of time and 

more unswervingly loyal, and more uniformly surmounting the petty obstacles that are sure 

kind to his advisers and his servants. to thrust themselves between him and the suc- 
“By the unsearchable counsels of the disposer cessful attainment of his life’s ambition. If 

of events, he has been called suddenly and with- the judgment of his heart and mind are both ; 


in favor of the union, and he can see no happi- v 
ness in life unless he lives it with that partic- 
ular business, it is pretty safe to assume that f 
he is in love and that the result of the pro- 
posed union will be a happy one.—The Record. 


out warning to his account. We are still dazed; 
by the blow which has befallen us. It is too 
soon as yet even to attempt to realize its full 
meaning for all. But this at least we may say 
at once and with full assurance, that he left 

















The river carves a channel to the sea 
The channels hold the river in its way ; 
So Habit carves the course of Destiny ; 

We are to-morrow what we will to-day.— Ernest Neal Lyon. 

















